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fully recommend it to the attention 
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“Hearing no reply to her words, the child finally rel:psed into silence, and watched her 
mother as she prepared the tea for Mrs, Marius.”—Page 16. 
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LINEN COSTUME. 

Walking costume in eern linen, the skirt bordered with two narrow kilt-plaited 
ruffles, edged with unbleached guipure lace, having a heading composed of dou- 
ble plaitings attached with narrow black velvet. A second ruffle is placed just 
above, and the rest of the costume is trimmed to correspond. The overdress has 
deep polonaise fronts, trimmed with velvet and lace only, and the back is com- 
pleted by a long. gracefully looped skirt, trimming sewn on the edge of the waist 
ferming a short, round basque. Flowing sleeves. 





THE NORWOOD BASQUE, 

This graceful basque illustrates a style which may be termed the favorite one of 
the season. It is cut without side forms, is just tight enough to be comfortable, 
and makes up nicely in any material, the trimming, of course, to be in consonance. 
The style of trimming illustrated is suitable for linen, especially if two shades— 
ecru and brown, for example—are used, the bindings and dress plaitings on the 
sleeves to be of brown. 


OSCAR 8U 

For boys from ten to twelv 
ne can be more becoming 
rated above. The jacket h 
back, of an English shootin 
the proper length to be beec 
t displaysa vest which 
ra white linen bosom 


‘5 








LOUISE SLE 


A new style of flowing sleev 
pecially adapted for home 
thin material. The trimm 
orrespond with the rest on t 











JUANITA SLE 


An exceedingly pretty style 
table for summer wear, and, in 
puff at the top, very becomin; 
lt should be worn over a full ' 





OM MME. DEMOREST. 





OSCAR SUIT. 

m ten to twelve years of age, noth- 
ore becoming than the suit illus- 
The jacket has the effect, in the 
iglish shooting-jacket, and is just 
gth to be becoming. Cut away in 
sa vest which is open at the neck, 
e linen bosom euderecath. 





VOUISE SLEEVE. 

f flowing sleeve, very graceful and 
ted for home wear, made in silk 
|. The trimming must, of course, 
h the rest on the dress, 





UANITA SLEEVE. 


ly pretty style of coat sleeve, sul- 
r wear, and, in consequence of the 
very becoming to slender people. 
rn over a full white undersieeve. 





THE GEORGETTE OVERSKIRT. 


A simple style of overskirt which recommends itself for piqué and washin 
materials, as it can be so easily “done up,” and is very stylish for any material, 
not too thin. For piqué, the handsomest trimining is Hamburgh embroidery with 
a heading of black velvet. Summer silks look nicely made in this design, trimmed 
with lace or fringe headed with full ruching. 





THE ISADORA POSTILLION. 


A convenient and stylish arrangement to be worn with a round waist, imparting 
the full effect of a postillion basque. The front forms two points, simulating a 
vest, and the shield shaped piece at each side is provided with a pocket, thus 
combining utility with ornament. It is economical, also, as it can almost always 
be cut out of the pieces which are ordinarily left after making a dress. 





DIDO APRON. 

An especially desirable style of apron for little girls from six to ten years of age 
It is a fal! protection to the dress, and has the effect of a tunic. It is prettily made 
in white washing goods, trimmed with embroidered edging or ruffling. Brown 
linen trinimed with scarlet braid, or black silk trimmed with narrow velvet, alec 
looks very nicely made in this design. 

















THE CORINNE WRAPPER. 


Per eambric, Chambery, percales. lawns, and kindred goods, the “Corinne” wrapper is all that could be 
dettred, an it ix stylixh, comfortable, and easily “done up.” The fulness in the tack of the waist and the 
jal fainess in the fronts, render it more becoming to slender persons than the plain Gabrielle, although 

he effect of one ix preserved to a graceful extent by the continuation of the yoke in front to the waist. The 
@imming should be entirely of the material of the robe. ‘The original one is in ro-e-colored cambric, trimmed 
with crimped ruffies attached through the ventre with a cord, the sash and bows on the sleeves simply hemmed. 
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CELESTE OVERSKIRT OP oe ee 
Decidedly one of the most stylish overskirts of the season, which makes up elegantly in silk and kindred 
materiais, and is just the style for grenadine and thin goods. The sashes are attached to the draped apron, 
and ean be arranged in a variety of ways, either to sus ain the looping, as in the illustration, or simply tied 
close to the waist. or low down, according to fancy. The most appropriate trimming is lace oc fringe, with a 
heading of silk ruching. 
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rHE CARLOTTA DRESS 


ty le costume v hiite jue et med with blach 
’v rimming vy remove a rt The suit cons 
oo — 


STYLISH TRAVELLING-COSTUMES 





S t e-page engraving.) 
serviceable lady-lik« ‘ g t e.an exponent of tl 
lhe dress is in alm i ed f rd, just the material f 
t skirt trimmed wit ad bia inds of the material, b 
fies deeply indented and | nd in the same manner, a sha 
fulness. The two lower bands, only, encircle the skirt, the 
. n and high, with no trimming excepting a band with the seall: 
and the coat slefves are trimmed with the same garniture sp 
replace the long linen blouse, which, when travelling, sh 


il at the sides, forms a simple. stylish overdress. The one 
t ribbon and : *p velvet collar which can easily be removed f 





vo deep box-plaits in the back giving the necessary fulne Gi 


th brown and almond-colored gros-grain ribbon, and an o 
A mountain suit made in invisible green summer waterproof c! 
y between the knee and ankle short coat basque with pocket 
iching to the top of the substantial leather boots, which are 
els. The skirtis made with only sufficient fulness to be « 
epting the large rubber buttons down the front. The vest 
inen collar and narrow necktie, and the jacket is outlined w 
1 broad brim. 





-A costume suitable for a short journey, or a morning toilet 
tered with a deep flounce attached in clusters of single pla 











‘ braid disposed in a Grecian de the heading arrange 
t are bordered with braid in the same design, the forme 
ing, slashed on the hips and in t) a the opening 
ire arranged to match, and it is oper front over a wi 
rimmed Leghorn hat, trimmed w blue gauze veil. 
oo 


NEW STYLES OF ARRANGING THE H 


You girls and ladies with moderately t k hair are not now obliged 

ef a variety in the coiffure that they ca ike alimost any disposi 
plest method for young tadies ithe one most in vogue am 
"*s raid their own hair in loops, ornamented with bows of ribbon. A 


added, at a moment’s notice, whi ym pletes a very pretty coiffure, with 
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ARTHUR’S LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


WHAT ARE THE PINE TREES SAYING. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT 


W>.. are the pine trees saying to-night, I list your moaning, the silent hours 





* Down by the harbor where lie the shiy And watch the beck of your shadowy hands 
Where the waves keep singing for aye, despite Reaching my own for the balmful flowers 
The deathful calm on their sleepers’ lips ? Blooming in radiant memory-lands. 
f Why do they tbrill, like a bell that tolls 
The terrible night of a mourner’s woe? Ah! beautiful pine they are far away 
il why do they shiver and moan, like sou! on by the billows that lauch in clee 
rhat into the black of eternity go here cometh truly the morning’s gray— 
But never its crimson to you, or to me 
Why do they shrink from the wind’s light t h, And yet, oh, tenderest, humanest frier 
As though caresses were worse than vain I give ye love for your love divine, 
Disirustful pines! have they learned so much And only ask for my life—when it ends 
Of human passion, of human pain lo shadow its resting—a roval pit 
Oh, dallying wind! away! away , 
With your tender tone, and your light caress ! sai 


have toyed with the pine trees all the da 
But their night will ! nely—nevertheless. 
MY TREASURE. 
! know what the pines are whispering there 


By the harber—close to the white-winged ships; 


YTEPPING gently, breathing lightly 
now whs hey say r den fair S : 
know what they 1y Of a maiden ta oS , t] 
. P Stealing soltiy up the starr, 


Whose life went out in her love's eclipse : 

' Fearing lest the lamp too bright 

know why ther shrink when the light wind’s , 

é . . Burning, set to naught my car 
breath 


Touches the sheen of 


glittering lea 


5 Little head upon my shoulder, 
= he ae tw anar af ‘ "its 
1d I know—do I know they whisper , Little form within my arms, 
0) ; § > i that my lan weaves : '? ; — 
ris it a dream tl my SEmey Wears Heart, be still! while thus I hold her, 


Lest thy beating her alarms. 
eat in their shadows tl 
The scent of their bough Pouting lips, but half revealing 
And wept, when the wa Shenenat hehe sente etenen 


For the mother wl 





Jealous eyelids, quite concealing 
er tadted Priceless gems of liquid shee 
But the darkness passed, and the pale-faced moon 
Arose from her couch like a lone queen Rounded limbs of pe url; whiteness 
And wildly I reached for my life's lost June Put to shame the sculptors art 
Forgetting the years that are lying Tangled curls, whose golden brightness 





Gleams like sunshine o’er my heart 
®h, sorrowful pines! through the sorrowful night 





Ye talk to my heart, and it makes reply ; Angels! guard my sleeping treasure 
And ye tell me tales in the dreamful light by tby holy presence blessed, 
Would startle the winds if the winds were One unbroken dream of pleasure 
nigh. Shall be hers, to seothe her re 











INTO TOE 


BY MRS, E. 


, M ISS LIZZIE is coming! Miss Lizzie is 
little Nellie 
1 hurriedly into the house. 


i ming!” and Cameron 
,' had better wash your face, then,” was 
esponse, as she haste: ed to the dvor 

t Miss Lizzie.” 
didn’t know anything about mud 
' it she found the sand of her 


making of 


native 
S tifully adapted to the 
So she laid out whole cemeteries, set- 


ean white clam shell at the head of 





e. The « metery she was just now 
pon was exactly before the gate, and 
be demolished by the first | ing 
But she left it only half completed, 
1 to make her tvilet, and by the aid 
ter to change her ned 

] nh ior garmel esh ean 


cordial welcome. 

ren had learned to | this lady 
e”’ while ahi 
Mrs. Mari 


than | tyear, She d Mrs 

( re old friends, and the marriage of 
had in no w disunited t 

ius, y ( her equal nces 

t d not done quit well as she de- 

we irrying her husband, a man almost 

niless, But she, always one of the 


rt, had pursued her own course 
r, not even asking, still leas 
Nor was it yet apparent that shi 
p e step she had taken. 


vlad you have come,” said 


drawing her friend into the sunny 
ich Was thre wn open to th Varn 
May-like Apr l day. “T have beer 
I | ive found no time to go and see 3 
illy anxious to hear how y 
. 
t the same as ¢ 
1 that was no bigger than a man’s 
hen I saw you ist, has ve! nearly 
overapread the whole sky. John and I ad 
i : than quarrel on the hyect art 
se isekeeping. le holds hat t 
fe ‘ s the cheaper, while I am eq ally 
positiy at the latter is more desirabl 
la ry matters have reached such a 
dreadful pass, Lie down and rest yourself a 





COUNTRY. 


B. DUFFEY. 


little, while I go ont and get you a cup of tea 
You see I haven’t 
proclivitic nag 


rgotten your old-maidist 


“ Please remember er old-maidish pr 


clivity of min¢ 1 put no sugar in my te 
Come here, Miss N: What do you suppose 
I have in my por 

This to N« ’ her toilet cam pleted 
had stolen sil! I om 

The ch it 1 t t » what the pr k 
contained, “ Misa I e” never came w 
her pe ket « i pack g of sugar- 
plums came fi Neliy started « 
in search bi ters to share her 


treasures wit 
“ Mother, M re me rome candy 
“Did she onse abse 
“Yea; nd ia det: 
of the can » disposal of it. B 


mother was | | und heard little 


tly mace 


ile d accou 


Ilearing no rey 





ly relapsed int 

ilence, : d i mother as she pre 
pared the tea Mrs I sg, It was at la 
made, and Mrs. ¢ poured it into the 
le Lic te cil \é lly watchi 1g tl 
steami 

“I won ‘ M ie likes tea wi 
out sugar 

“T like r in it. 

“7 would ra r withont (ea than 
tea without at 

So the } ‘ What mother is 
here who doe wy how this i 4 
steady stream t onotonously as drop 
ping water, v reaty or cenmal 
can check n entarily, and upot 
which utter has scarcely more 
eflect A ba I he a ordinarily 
well, she gets t intu the habit of 
answering n it if her nerves are 
out of ord ‘ nearly distractec 
by it. 

“T wish M ed here in the next 
house. Dor 

“It would 

“ Because u me candy every 
day.” 

The tea was | and Mrs. Cameron 


carried it hot as all tea-drinkers 


! { 
love it, to her 


the parler. 





“5 
el 
solve 
twelv 
eur ¢ 
ures | 
we p 
inen i 
jittle 
Know 


tell n 
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“ Now tell me all abont your troubles,’ 

“Well, you know John and I are trying to 
solve the problem of how we can best live on 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a year, And 
eur experiments have so fur been utter fuil- 
ures according to my way of thinking. First 
we pay twenty dollars per week for board, and 
then after our washing bill is paid there is very 
little left for incidental expenses, 1 do not 
know how we get along at all. John won't 
tell me how his affairs «tand, for fear, 1 sup- 
pose, Of worrving me; and he insista on my 
buying whatever I want regardless of cons 
quer ces. So | fear we must be ge iting dread 
fully involved,” 


“Yeu know your actual income 


“1 do not know our actual income, but I 
naye an idea as to its lim ta,and | know we ar 
exceeding them ; and something must be d 

“What do you propose doing 

“T know what 1 would do if I only had my 
selfto consult. I w | renta couple of re 


insume retired street that should .ot co- 





ve one hundred a eighty or two hundred 
rsa year. ] would furnish them as w 
as | could with the stock we have now on hand 
And then we would liveas plainly and bh 
wwe found it necessary until we could afford 
put on style, Thos our friends and a 
intances who did not choose to recognize 
id passus by. 3B iat isn’t John’s 
le cannot ¢ e | on that he m 
ve as he ' land that I 
ve luxury and eave whether [ want them or 


not. His figures are six hundred dollars f 


house, while he says eight hundred or one 
thousand dollars is t east we should allow 
for household exper 2 \ out ineluding ser 
vants, And then there i e furnishing w 

e says, exclusive of piano, will cost at | 

e thousand dollars | dare say it would 


e was left in charge of 
’ But your « X pense edn’t be » HeaVY. 
“Oh, yes; if he has the ordering of thir 
hey will easily reach these figures, Ie thinks 
axt turkey with cranberry sauce one of the 
ne seasities of life, a wouild 


eto make a dinner on plain 





but that he would ‘ we 
enough if he tried it, Something has got to 
be done nevertheless, and that quickly. 1 
have already bee } ut house-hunting, ind have 


seen very desirable houses in a quiet though 


bot exactly a fashionable locality, for three 


L 


hundred dollars a year. ome of these days | 


shall invite my lord and master to come home 


to dinner to one of them, and we will talk over 





THE 


your jast ball-dreas like 7 


COUNTRY. 17 
ii isnaiiti 
the matter of furnishing and marketing after- 
ward, 

“The fact is, am utterly, utterly sick of 
boarding-house life. It is enongh to spoil any 


woman to set her up in i boarding house with 


nothing to do as soon as she gets married. If 


she lives the life too long, she is spoiled for 


home life and domesticity forever afier. She 


has nothing to do from morning till night, 





but dress herself and criticize the dress of 


others; make ealls and receive calls; go s] »p- 
ping and spend money; talk about the lady 


boarders behind their backs and flirt with their 


in fa, | tution pervades the mosphere 


8 trict. Neither me nor women can 


ip flirting. 1 find John playing the agreea- 


1iyZe | er: but Mrs. Osborne is at- 
wctin i witching, and Mr. MacDuff is 


ttered by er seemlug preference ad ne- 

lin W el iv. lle eit ire ~ 

| e the r evening, while | k Mra 

Os e to a concert She tote c 

: ard 1 her orn cond nw r hus- 
Dund ts abs 2 ‘ to take r. 

And the v beautifully we slander and 
mackbit ch other! io take I her's 
\ r it, we are none of us much better 

should be While the tru we, any 

and loft would be ite respectable nd 

well behaved, te say nothing « ving happier, 

lin homes of ourown. If Jolin ia wise, 

will take me it ol 1 before [ am 
tterly demora ed, 

\nd then the poor children? They ar 
cheated out of their entire childhood. They 
step at onee from infan vy into a premature and 


j 


sickly manhood and womanhood, They put 


on airsand ape the manners and dress of grown- 


p people in a way that would be really funny 


if it wasn’t so sad. Eh, Miss Ne.) what is 


gee. 


i 5 "i 
ee 














ARTHUR'S 
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opened her eyes in wonder. 


i Mrs. Marius you don’t know what a 
inless it be a croquet ball, and your 
dress for that is a nice calico frock and apron 


that ’t show dirt.” 


How can you be so neglectful of your chil- 
dren’s interests? That's not the way we bring 
a} lren in our boarding-house. I dare say 
Ne has never been to dancing-school, ner 
ever had a panier to her dress, or a flounce, or 
l erekirt, or a sash 

Vh—, yes, I have got a dress with an over 
skirt a i sash, too. Mamma made it out of 


he blue silk.” 
The little girls I know have new 


ks; and their mammas don’t make 

either. The dressmaker makes them ; 

al ey wear them every day. And they 

I their hair nicely curled—not all tumbled 

ne side like yours—and they wear nice 

I uiters, and rings, and bracelets, and 

: nd ear-rings. And they wear kid 

g 1 carry pretty little pink parasols 

v I hev go out into the street. What do 
s of that?” 

N ooked sober a moment. Evidently 
he of dress was inherent in the miniature 
W and the new blue silk with bronze 

the jewelry and } arasol, had strong 
: s for her. But the childish instincts for 


eled freedom never having been curbed 
ed, were stronger. 


don’t care!” said she. “I would like 


new k dress for Sunday, but if I was dressed 
day I couldn’t play in the sand 
s right, Nelly,” said mamma; “stick 
utive sand, even if it sticks to you.” 
et me give you a specimen of our very 
rica. One of the boys at our board 


se, a lad of about ten years, wanted to 


aking calls on New Year’s day, with 
er boys of the same age, and his mother 
But the other boys were all 


neck- 


lemon kid gloves, and our young 
go because his mother refused t 
He had a nice black neck-tie 


al rown kids, but these wouldn’t do 


y I consent. 
sed in uniform, with pearl-colored 


lad 


el 


e for him, 


1 the airs and graces these young pyppets 
en! Little girls scarcely older than Nelly 
here will flirt with boys of their own ages with 

much art as Mrs. Osborne herself. 
One has no home-life nor privacy of any 
] was going to ac- 
complish so much after I got married; but | 


If 1 resolve to 


sort in a boarding-house. 


AAVEe!I 


t finished three pictures. 


day to work, one of the ladies will 
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want me to go t py g or two or three 
. " Hic ® 
idlers will drop i room, and keep w : 
: ° ye mm 
such a chatter that lay aside my pa , 
, , : pel 
lette and brushes in disg And then tl 
t 
is another matter to lered. One m ‘ 
always dreas in sucl and clothes 4 ’ 
. te 
worn and shal ind have to be repla , 
: ie : shad 
much sooner than ld in a quiet hor ; 
where one’s best d be reserved for spe 
. . + K Ww 
occasions, 
“There, I have told ye Il my trouble aii 
‘ - ek 
Now help m em. Shall 1 take 
<i 
house I tell two plates, two « 
ex per 
and saucers, t\ poons, tuke a « i] 
goods box for a « ible, and use our tru 
re 
for chairs, until we re means in hai , 
increase our stock of furniture? 1 know th 
ty 
would be a dist ' n the family, but « 
I] believe I am e he emergency; and 
I invited Joh é dinner, though 
might come under } yet I think he wi 
come and sta 
“T have bee aid Mrs. Camer 
slowly, “that, y eir nonsense, chil } 
° il 
sometimes talk Nelly wants to kr 
why you can’t ive next door t 
And why car l the very best tl af 
you could di 
“] never tl id Mrs. Mar 
with a ga P P 
. : Mariu 
© Weill, think rhe house is et 
r " iV: 
The rent is « red wilh city rent ' 
, : 7 ¢ avd 
two hundred ! ur And you wi 
find living in u ch less exper iad 
than city livi | ‘ a garden stock 
» Wa 
with fruit, whi save one heavy item « 3 
. A 
expense. It n of the year t 
prepare a ves und there is j 
other item saved I n 1 needn't tell ' 
nd i 
aboutit. Y I i come 1s leas tha 
- eu 
yours even ! ‘ , ive comlortably 
“Indeed you then you own y¥y 
. «2 . F ‘ I 
house. } 
“We do now idn’t at first. Ar ea 
Ail 
thongh we ma economically to ] 
3 ’ ° : v er 
for it, still, our garden, we wet ‘ 
all 
always able t r rious table.’ ' 
“Yon are ris Where are the keys? 
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believe in alwa g when the iron is h 
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Let us go and take] n. The only draw Ron 
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INTO THE 


the six o’clock train with Mr. Cameron? So 
we must make up our minds about the matter 
before the trajn comes in.” 

It was a pretty summery house, light, airy, 
ind cool, with porches to the south for sun and 
helter, and porches to the north for cool and 
“T needn’t furnish it all to begin with, you 

oe Mrs. Marius. “Talk 
housand dollars for here! It is 
the kind of a house for muslin and chintz, and 
My first 


said about a 


furnishing 


kinds of home-made contrivances. 


‘ penditure will be for a set of carpe nter’s tools: 
d I shouldn’t.wonder if I made all my fur 
niture myself, like the heroines of the wonder- 


ful stories in our agricultural papers. And 


hat reminds me an agricultural paper mu-t 
come second on my list of necessities, if we are 
crow our own corn beans ind potatoes 
hn will not have much time for that, even if 
knew whether potatoes grew on trees or 
es; and I expect I will have to be head 
, ” 
icner 


rhe third sum of you pay out mus 


ve to Vick, the pri ce of seedsmen ; for you see 


1 must have a flower garden here.” 


Mr. Cameron and Mr. Marius came from 


train together. The two gentlemen never 
emed to quite take to one another. Mr. 
Marius was one of those precise men who 
ways look as though they had just come out 
ef a band-box—whose hats algays retain their 
rst gloss, and whose clothes seem in som 
ysterious way, to preserve the ir original fol 
was a man very well in his way, but of no 


ial brilliancy. He al Vays appearte d to the 


vest advantage in the society of his wife; 
ce his marriage his character had developed 


. ' 
ynuished many of his ac- 


a manner that ast 
eusintances, 
Mr. Cameron, on the other hand, was alm« 
careless in the matter of dress 


nall store by it. His wife said he 


r attention in this particular as much as any 
of her children ; and if she were to relax er 


lance there was no knowing what mig 
the consequences. He did once travel to town, 


{ 
” 


e in a battered old hat 
he had picked upa id worn about hi 


walk into his « 


a at home, in serene unconsciousness of the 
appearance he was presenting, until he was 
nd je sts. 


the homeward way, 


1dvised of it by smiles : 
These two men came 
ping up an appearance of civility after the 
in such circumstances who do 


ot care one straw for each other. 


manner of men 
The y made 


remarks, and asked one another’s Opiuionus 
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about things that interested neither of them, 
just because they could think of nothing better 
to sav ; and both were only too glad when they 
joined their wives, and their enforced socia- 
bility was at an end. 


Now, 
house, when Mr. Cameron became a warm par- 


of course, they were told all about the 


tixan of the two ladies, and Mr. Marius was 


won over by the force of argument and ene 
treaty. Do you think so? Then it is evident 
you aren ta woman, 

There was not a word said or the subject; 
only—had asparagus for supper—fresh, 


1 tender, as newly cut asparagus 





ilways is, and as market-bought asparagus 


never is isparagus and cream, Mr. Marius 
h, and said it was the first time 


and he 


ite with a re 
ie had ever tasted real asparagus, 
would never touch the city-bought trash again. 
was Mr. Cameron’s hobby. He 


the slightest encouragement to go 





over the whole ground. I be- 


ieve a man’s most vulnerable point is his 


stomach; and though Mr. Marius might not 
have been specially interested in the modus 
wperandi of fruit and vegetable growing, still he 
lixte red ppreci utively to the detailed merits 


] 


of fresh fruit and vegetables 


‘You ought to come into the country your- 





remarked Mr. 





everybody oug 
Cameron, in the innocence of his heart, with- 
ut a suspicion of the plottings of the two wo- 
like to 


and, ac- 


“T am afraid Elizabeth wouldn’t 


city, and all her friends 


qu ntances 
lf that is all, I think Ellen could persuade 
her.”’ 
“ Well, I don’t know,” rejoined Mr. Marius, 


sitatingly. “I am not sure it would be the 


best thing fou [t is so expensive living in 





the ¢ notry vou k “ 

“Did I tell y Elien,” remarked Mr. Cam 
eron, to his wife, “we are going to lose one of 
our neighbors ?” 

“ ch or , 
Phe Stephense They are going to the 
( itv to live. 
Why do they do that ?” 

“Tle thinks he will get better wages; and 

then I suppose they both have an idea that it 


will be nicer living in the city than in the 


countr - 
“Tam sorry for his wife.” 


“Why? She ia as eager to go as he. 


“Well, lam sorry for them both. They are 


making a great mistake, Supposing his wages 
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to be ad ubled, his expenses will be double d, 
tor And then such a place as the city is to 
bring up a family of children! Stephens has 


been doing much better of late. I haven't seen 


him go to the tavern for sometime. But when 
he 5 1 town there will be aaloons or every 
side of him, and plenty of people to tempt him 
in, and chances are that he goes back to 
his old habita again, Then what will become 
of | wife and family? Any one mukes a 
great 1 ke who goes into the city if they 
can stay out. And every one makes an equally 
great take who stays in the city if they can 
gre 
Wi exclaimed Mr, Marine, “T had an 
this living in the country was some- 
t] xpensive. I know what it meant with 
lather Hlis country Feat coat him twice 
as! 1 in every way as his city house. He 
y his grapes cost him a dollar a 
Li 
say they did, And no doubt you 
a ght when you talk about country seats, 
with conservatories, and gardeners, and cat 
riage d all that contributes to atvle in the 
‘ try But country places like this and the 
va bourse next to us do not involve any 
ernae Do you know it Costa us less to 
live ir large family than it does you two?” 
oasible! Elizabeth, what do you say 
1 down and living as neighbors to 
j riet here?” 
men caught a telegraphic glance 
bet we the two women, but Elizabeth an- 
awe murely: “ We might talk the matter 
\\ don’t you know Misa Lizzie pro 
nma to-day that she would come? 
Si he dida’t need more than two hun 
dree rs to buy furniture with. Have you 
g hundred dollara to give her? Becanse 
if haven't, | with 1 had. I have got a 
d nd fifty-nine cents, anyhow, that I 
ea myself weeding for papa, and I will 
lend at if she wants it,’ 
i little pitcher who spoke, She took 
o by surprice that she had time to 
R length of her epeech before any of 
vered sufliciently to interrupt. 
] two men looked at each other and at 
their wives for a moment, hopelessly bewildered, 
\ see the thing is all settled,” at last 
gaid Mra. Cameron. 
Yes; and the house furnished—in imag- 


ination. 


I have only left to you the vulgar 
monplace details of arranging muat- 


the landlord,” added Mrs. Marius. 


and con 


tere wiih 
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As the matter 
Yor 


r prerogative as head of the 


* Now don’t be put ont, J hn. 


atande, the proposition comes from you, 
have aasumed yi 
family in directing its movements, while | have 
merely acquiesced—in advance,” 

* About 
suppose,” Mr. Marius muttered ; 


nere ¢ leared from hi 


women usually do, | 


but the cloud 


the aame w 


that threatened to 
brow. 
The next morning Mr 


early train to tow! 


Cameron took the 
Mr 
and in the mean 


. while and Mra 


Marius waited for t boa 
time visited the Ine, 
A week trom that day found them freed for 


ever from the i boarding-housea, and e 


tublished anngly ar nically in their cour 


try residence, while Mre. Marius said she was 


certain she could ea y aside forty dollars 


month toward fur it. She would not 


have one cent expended upon either house or 


before ‘ honestly their own 


furniture 


And there she w 


THE WOUNDED IERON, 


ny HED ‘ MAN. 
OWN ¢ the reeds and rushes, 

] ) Sr N t rimson flushee 

0 , 

Th heron Jay 
Stricken w { bed steel 
With aw I rt can he - 

rt ’ y lies 

] ! eeds and dies. 


Matted hange ! plua 


ody spray, 


age gray, 


4 ‘ ed eye 

St to the sky. 
Wrenched the w with his beak, 
Fast the pur rents leak, 

W t riek moses 

] I vdly loss, 
Ah! wha rk questioning 


Beats the th angry rmg— 
V ings that beat the sir 


Late ng and fair. 
Through t} atm sphere 
Rings a cr ely clear, 

] eftain’s shout, 


Ast ] goes out, 
Tlomeward over the dusty road 
The belated hunter strode, 
And as he burried past 
A lengthening 
Far behind him 
Prostrate liex a rigid crest 
ng the reeds— 
But he little heeds. 


shadow cast. 


to the west, 


Down am 
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NO SORROW 


BY JOSEPHINE 


LL know the bitterness of their own sor- 
ti rows. Few think much about the unhap- 
piness of others. Many say, “There is no 
ailliction like mine,” regardless of the fact that 
in every human breast is the canker of grief, 
no matter how carefully concealed from human 
observation, 

A lady sat in a tastefully furnished room, 
Pleasant voices of intimate friends were around 
her, but they could not bring «miles to her sad, 
abstracted countenance, for, though she list- 
ened to their a show of 


kindly interest, she heard only childish tones, 


conversation with 
ww stilled forever, saying in low, tenderly 
reathed words: “‘ Mother, dear mother.” 
A wistful, dreamy smile for one instant 
trembled on her sorrowful lips; then yielding 
a sudden impulse of anguish, she exclaimed: 
How can I give up my only child, my loving 
little daughter! Surely there is no misery like 
mine,’ 
She did not realize that the merciful Father 
had taken her affectionate girl from the thresh 
dof life because He knew that she was too 
sitive for the rugged places in a harsh, 
igh world. She did not then consider that 
t was in her power to shortly join her darling 
a home where partings come never, Be- 
use she could not now see her idolized child, 
mourned unreasonably, as one without 
{ man’s worldly goods had been swept away 
like chaff before the little 
home for which he had worked so long and 
his household furniture, 


hope 
I 


the wind; even 
saved so frugally; 
too, Which he had prized more than the rich 
lo their costliest gems, for he remembered the 
bright glow of happiness in his wife’s face that 
had welcomed the advent of every new article. 
How proud and thankful she had been on the 
lay when they were first able to call a small 
piece of land their own! How with him she 
had enjoyed the pleasing task of beautifying it! 
He recollected that she had then said the trees 
they had planted would be large and wide- 
spreading when the children were grown, 
They were babes now, tender, helpless, and 
accustomed to.more comforts than had been 
their parents in childhood. He feared they 
would not thrive on coarser fare; and when 
he thought of all these things he wrung his 
VOL, XXXVIIL.—2, 


LIKE MINE. 


FULLER, 


hands and said bitterly: “There is no sorrow 
like mine.” 

He did not reflect that health remained to 
himself and his loved ones; that he and his 
wife cherished for each other a priceless affee- 
tion rarely known to kings and queens; that 
the kind Father had in wisdom and mercy 
taken from him the triflea lent for a season, 
He only saw the sudden darkness, only felt the 
chill of disaster, and bowed his head in the 
dust, 

The vigor of a young student’s eyes had de- 
parted. In vain he surrounded himself with 

many choice volumes, written by the great, the 
wise, the good, Only a few moments each day 
was he enabled to look at any of their contents, 
though he prized them all so highly, With 
what satisfaction had he pored over the science 
of metaphysics! How reflectively had he read 
the details of history and biography! With 
what rapture had he tasted the sweets of poetry 
With what curiosity had he dwelt 
different 


and fiction ! 
on the construction of languages | 
How pleased with the stateliness of one, the 
harmony of another, and the intimate relation 
between many! All these he had courted with 
more than a lover’s ardor, and in them he had 
found a happiness that nothing else had yet 
given him. Pale as marble looked the fragile 
youth as he raised his weak vision toward 
Heaven, and despairingly exclaimed: “ Llow 
can I, who have lived secluded in dainty places, 
go forth into the rude haunta of men? How 
can I, who have luxuriated in the sublime 
truths of philosophy, endure their petty preju- 
How can | exchange my dream-land 
realities? Alas, there is no 


dices ? 


for the world’s 


sorrow like mine!” 

He had not yet learned that we must live for 
others as well as ourselves; that knowledge is 
not confined to books, but may be found by the 
diligent seeker amongst even the unlettered, 
the frivolous, and stupid. The streets of popu- 
lous cities, as well as unbroken forests, are full 
But 
this was not yet plain to the scholarly devotee. 
He believed that he could no longer render 
suitable homage to his Divinity, and the whole 
earth seemed henceforth barren of delights to 


of instruction to him who will heed it. 


him. 
A beautiful and brilliant woman sat alone in 
(21) 
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to be doubled, his expenses will be doubled, 
too. And then sucha place as the city is to 
bring up 
been doing much better of late. I haven't seen 


family of children! Stephens has 


him go to the tavern for some time, But when 
he gets in town there will be saloons on every 
side of | 
. 

In, and t 


n, and plenty of people to tempt him 

chances are that he goes back to 
his old habita again. Then what will become 
of his wil 


' 


great mistake who goes into the city if they 


and family 4 Any one mukea a 


can stay « And every one makes an equally 

great mi who stays in the city if they can 

get out 
“Whys 


idea th 


exclaimed Mr, Marine, “T had an 

living in the country was some- 
thing ex pensive I know what it meant with 
my father His country seat cost him twice 
as muc! every way as his city house. He 
used his grapes cost him a dollar a 
bunel 

“TI dare any they did, And no doubt you 
are right when you talk about country seats, 
with conservatories, and gardeners, and car- 
riages, 1 all that contributes to stvle in the 
country t country places like this and the 
vacant house next to us do not involve any 
such expense Do you know it costs us less to 
live with our large family than it does you two?” 

- Is it oasible ! 


to cor 


Elizabeth, what do yon kay 
dewn and living as neighbors to 
your iri le here?” 

The tw 
between t) 
awered demure 
over.” 

“Why, don’ 
mised mamma to-day that she would come? 
She said «he didn’t need more than two hun 
dred d 
got two hundred dollars to give her? 
if you 
dollar 
earned myself weeding for papa, and I will 
jend he: 

Jt wa little pitcher who apoke. She took 
them all so by surprise that she had time to 


men caught a telegraphic glance 
two women, but Elizabeth an- 


| 


ly: “ We might talk the matter 


you know Miss Lizzie pro 


sto buy furniture with. Have you 
Becatise 
I wish 1 had. I have got a 


fiftv-nine cents, anyhow, that | 


at ifshe wants it,” 


go the full length of her epeech before any of ° 


them recovered sufficiently to interrupt. 
The tw 
their wives fora moment, hopelessly bewildered. 
“You see the thing is all settled,” at last 
eaid Mrs. Cameron. 
“Yes; and the house furnished—in imag- 


men looked at each other and at 


ination. I have only left to you the vulgar 
and commonplace details of arranging muat- 


tere wiih the landlord,” added Mrs. Marius. 





. ee ae 


* Now don’t be put out, John As the matter 
stands, the proposition comes from you, You 


have assumed your prerogative as head of the 


family in directing its movements, while Il have 


merely acquiesced—in advance 

“About the same w men usually do, I 
suppose,” Mr, Marius muttered; but the cloud 
that threatened to settle there cleared from his 
brow. 

The next morning Mr. Cameron took the 
early train to town alone, while Mr. and Mm 
Mariua waited for the boat, and in the mean 
time visited the vacant house. 

A week trom that day found them freed for 
ever from the ills of boarding-houses, and es- 
tublished snngly and economically in their coun- 
try residence, while Mre, Marius said she was 
certain she could easily lay aside forty dollars a 
month toward furnishir She would not 
either house or 


nestly their own. 


have one cent expended 
furniture before it w 
And there she was right 
—ae @ or 
THE WOUNDED ILERON, 
BY HENRY GILUMAS 
gt N among the reeds and rushes, 
Smitten with the meson flusbee 
Of dey 
The wut 
Stricken with th 
With a wound 1 
Thus be 
Thus be t s and dies. 
Matted hangs his plumage gray, 
Dripping from the y spray, 
And his frenzied eye 
Stares into the j 
Wrenched the with his beak, 
Fast the purple currents leak, 
While the 1 at 8 
Drinks | le ly es, 
Ab! what dum! 


Beats the ground with angry ring— 
Wings that beat the air 


estioning 


Late so strong and fair. 


Through the humid atmosphere 
Rings a cry intensely clear, 

Like a chieftair 

As the day g 
Tlomeward over the ety road 
The belated hunter str ‘ 

And as he hurried past 

A lengthening shadow cast. 
Far behind him, to the west, 
Prostrate lies a rigid crest 


Pleas 
her, t 
abstr 
ened 
kind] 
now 
reatl 
A 
tremb 
ast 


Hov 


would 


¥ one the _ 
Down among the reeds he th 


But he little heeds. : 
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NO SORROW LIKE MINE. 


BY JOSEPHINE FULLER, 


LL know the bitterness of their own sor- 
Few think much about the unhap- 
Many say, “There is no 


4 rows, 
pineas of others. 
ailliction like mine,” 


in every human breast is the canker of grief, 


regardless of the fact that 


no matter how carefully concealed from human 


observation, 

A lady sat in a tastefully furnished room, 
Pleasant voices of intimate friends were around 
her, but they could not bring smiles to her sad, 
abstracted countenance, for, though she list- 
ened to their conversation with a show of 
kindly interest, she heard only childish tones, 
now stilled forever, saying in low, tenderly 
reathed words: “ Mother, dear mother.” 

A wistful, dreamy smile for one instant 
trembled on her sorrowful lips; then yielding 
toa sudden impulse of anguish, she exclaimed: 
‘How can I give up my only child, my loving 
ittle daughter! Surely there is no misery like 
mine.” 

She did not realize that the merciful Father 
had taken her affectionate girl from the thresh- 
that she was too 


ld Oo 
ensitive for the rugged places in a harsh, 
She did not then consider that 


f life because He knew 


igh world. 
t was in her power to shortly join her darling 
Be- 
cause she could not now see her idolized child, 
1e mourned unreasonably, as one without 


a home where partings come never. 


hope, 

A man’s worldly goods had been swept away 
like chaff before the wind; the little 
home for which he had worked so long and 
saved so frugally; his household furniture, 

, which he had prized more than the rich 
lo their costliest gems, for he remembered the 


even 


bright glow of happiness in his wife’s face that 
had welcomed the advent of every new article. 
How proud and thankful she had been on the 
day when they were first able to call a small 
piece of land their own! How with him she 
had enjoyed the pleasing task of beautifying it! 
He recollected that she had then said the trees 
they had planted would be large and wide- 
spreading when the children were grown. 
They were babes now, tender, helpless, and 
accustomed to .more comforts than had been 
their parents in childhood, He feared they 
would not thrive on coarser fare; and when 
he thought of all these things he wrung his 
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hands and said bitterly: “There is no sorrow 
like mine.” 

He did not reflect that health remained to 
himself and his loved ones; that he and his 
wife cherished for each other a priceless aflec- 
tion rarely known to kings and queens; that 
the kind Father had in wisdom and mercy 
taken from him the triflea lent for a season, 
He only saw the sudden darkness, only felt the 
chill of disaster, and bowed his head in the 
dust. 

The vigor of a young student’s eyes had de- 
parted, In vain he surrounded himself with 
many choice volumes, written by the great, the 
wise, the good. Only a few moments each day 
was he enabled to look at any of their contents, 


With 


what satisfaction had he pored over the science 


though he prized them all so highly. 


of metaphysics! How reflectively had he read 
the details of history and biography! With 
what rapture had he tasted the sweets of poetry 
and fiction! With what curiosity had he dwelt 
on the construction different 
How pleased with the stateliness of one, the 
harmony of another, and the intimate relation 
between many! All these he had courted with 
more than a lover’s ardor, and in them he had 


of languages ! 


found a happiness that nothing else had yet 
given him. Pale as marble looked the fragile 
youth as he raised his weak vision toward 
Heaven, and despairingly exclaimed; “ Llow 
aces, 


Hlow 


can I, who have lived secluded in dainty pl 
go forth into the rude haunts of men? 

ean I, who have luxuriated in the sublime 
truths of philosophy, endure their petty preju- 
low can | exchange my dream-land 
Alas, there is po 


dices ? 


for the world’s realities? 


la 


sorrow like mine!” 

He had not yet learned that we must live for 
others as well as ourselves; that knowledge is 
not confined to books, but may be found by the 
diligent seeker amongst even the unlettered, 
the frivolous, and stupid. The streets of popu- 
lous cities, as well as unbroken forests, are full 
of instruction to him who will heed it. But 
this was not yet plain to the scholarly devotee. 
He believed that he could no longer render 
suitable homage to his Divinity, and the whole 
earth seemed henceforth barren of delights to 
him. 

A beautiful and brilliant woman sat alone in 
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The light from 


ined windows was like the coloring in 


rant apartment, am- 
nd, as it illumed the rare pictures on 
tely walls, It softly tinged the diamonds 
he fair lady’s rounded arms and in her 
but it could not penetrate the 
For her 


hair, 
gloomy recesses of her lonely heart. 
ving spirit could not be fed on wealth nor 
ition. Its yearning hunger could not be 
Nor could 


e appease with gayety the longing, the crav- 


itisfied with such empty husks. 


the ceaseless pain of her famishing soul. 
Chere was an aching void in her life that she 
not fill. 

] waking hours, and at night entered the 


It followed her always during 


chambers of her brain, causing in her slumbers 
And in the 
“Pm 


wear f living, for I am a wife unloved and 


me ries of the day’s distress, 
le of her magnificence she moaned : 

ving. No sorrow can be like mine.’ 
never essayed once to create in herself 
flection for her husband, nor did she make 
ghtest attempt to win his love, but neg- 
d to cultivate a tenderness that would have 
been a crowning blessing to both. She did not 
w that our inclinations are under our own 
control, that by habit disagreeable situations 
! be rendered not only tolerable, but often 
even pleasant. She did not understand that it 
was her duty to look away from her grief as 
much as possible, and endeavor to make others 
happy. Had she been wise, instead of exhaust- 
er strength in pitying herself, she would 
ve grieved over her husband’s undesirable 
lot, and the 
il evil she so de plored. She would then 


would have finally remedied 


ive banished from her thoughts the bitter 
a pbraidings, whigh are 80 closely linked to 
1 consciousness of wrong, and have been fitted 
ist for an abode where love is never min- 
with harshness, nor is ever a sin, but is 
ways rich, deep, and unfathomable as the 
waves of eternity. 


Poor cripple, what a sad fate hers must 


be!’ was thoughtlessly spoken of one who for 
years had not walked. But no gloomy shadows 
rested on the sufferer’s countenance. There 
was a soft light in her eyes, and an almost holy 
‘ 1 on her face. Around her floated an 


ul sphere of love that irresistibly won all 


hearts to her own, and from her mouth issued 
words of wisdom and cheerfulness, Yet the 
Father had often held the cup of bitterness to 


her lips, until she drank it to its very dregs. 


Bereavements and illness had been her por- 
only asked 


God for strength to bear her burdens rightly. 


tion; still she never murmured, 
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Gratefully she 
bestowed on her 
healing 


own pain to give to those who came 


her with Spirits weary and sore from eart! 
conflict. To the 


the friendless she was 


nely she gave sympathy 
a friend; to those u 
to unkindness she gave the tenderest acce 
and never, either by word, look, or act, d 
she purposely add to another’s woe. 
It was not strange 
spirit with continual sunshine, which she rad 
ated on all who came within her presence, 1 
that she often 
abundant to me ar 


”? 


hy mercies 
Nor was it su 
ies to cheer her waket 
that 
ntentment, a firm 


gave her beautiful fan 

wisd 
belief 
und an unwavering fai 


nights, and instructed her in 
which teaches c 
God's love for us a 


that He orders everything for our good, 


— 7” 
WHERE THEY DWELL. 
BY SA W HITTLESEY. 
TINIS May ! earth- home, ‘tis May wil 
the iw 
The rich eri: se and the white lily-bel! 
Have riser f 1 nature’s cold tomb, 
And sprinkle y pathway with sweetness 
bloom 
“ How long - erv: the red roses sa 
In soft, dropping petals: “Ah, only a day!” 


Aye, only a day in this earth-home of mine 


Will the lily buds scent, and the red roses shine, 


And merry birds warble in dewy green leaves, 

And golde n ister about the brown eave 

But ever, fore y's white bell, 

And roses w m up there—where 
iW 

If God—the dea 1 who hath called them aw 

From eart tter winter to Heaven's swe 
May 

Would give them again from the blissful | 
skies 

Would | ca ther lown here, from the s 
paradise 

To sorrow and suffer on time's withered sten 

No, no! I would rather be taken to them. 


Tis May in my th-home, ‘tis May in the sh 


My May 18 Tust fading, THEIR May never ai 

Down heart-aches ! hush sighs! for the dearest 
best 

They are waiting for in the land of the blest 

There fade and the fair lily-bell 


Homeward meward bound! up wher 


‘ 


rccepte d ¢ very bleasing that at 


Bravely she smothered her 








then, that God filled her 


“ Heavenly Creator, ho 


rprising that the good Fathe 












CHAPTER XIII. 
y gee summer had gone again, and autumn 
was rounding out the grand circle of an 
other year. The days were in the front rank 


of October, warm, sensuous, luxurious days, 


rad 
en swooning off in brown atmospheres, and the 
how iid miracle, yet new as the dawn of creation, 
of October sunsets. 
‘ath Forsyth had closed his house during most of 
akefi thesummer, His rheumatism had proved per- 
isc sistent, and the doctors had recommended 
ief travel and the Adirondacks, So, in rather of 
r fai a grumbling mood, he had posted off with his 
S family, leaving his handsome home to silence 
ind the servants. 
One consideration, however, had gone far 
ward reconciling Forsyth to the change. It 
would have a tendency to break up Ramsey’s 
ite associations and companionships. 
wl Whatever had transpired in the interview 
- that memorable night, betwixt the father 
$F nd the son, was their own secret; neither 
nb, R a . . P 
‘ id divulged it, and nobody in the family had 
lnded to it. 
aie. Ramsey had seemed a good deal sobered for 
metime afterward; indeed, such a hurricane 
d not swept through the family atmosphere 
' without leaving its mark—not in wreck and 


shine, lisery, thanks to Cressy. It had rather cleared 


ves, air. Each one was a little softer and 
1 CAVES raver for a few weeks that followed; and if 
Forsyth had made his family more immedi- 
» * y conscious of his authority, its manifesta- 
ons were less salient and arrogant. 
te In the spring, too, Cressy had a touch of 
« sweamever, and was just ill enough to be cross and 
petted, and to be tortured with a morbid cray 
ful } iw for all sorts of dainties, which, when 
rocured, and set before her in the most tempt- 
© 8 ng fashion, only made her turn away with 
eflable loathing. 
ota One day when she had tided over the worst 
{her illness, she was lying on a lounge by the 
vindow. Just outside, pear and peach trees 
ne skici re in full bloom, clouds of snow and fire, 
ee th a very den of life in their fragrance, 
ai nd such a laughter of May sunlight shin- 
blest, eS and sparkling over the whole green 
ell vorld. 


Poor Cressy ! she felt abused. She wanted 


be out, and she could only drag about her 
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room. She was hungry, and yet the choicest 
little messea, got up with immense pains, failed 
to tempt her appetite. 

Suddenly Ramsey entered the room He 
carried a small basket, which he brought 
straight to her, lifting the cover and saying 
“ Don’t these look nice, Cressy !”’ 

Inside there were a dozen fresh river trout. 
The girl’s eyes brightened. ‘ Oh! I do believe 
those will touch the spot,”’ she said. “ Wher 
did you find them, Ram 

“T went off to Roaring-Brook and caught 


‘em. Plump little fellows, aren’ they? I’ll 
bet they won’t stick in the crop, but slip down 
smooth as a raw oyster,” 

“Did you go off and get them for me on 


purpose?” inquired Creasy, with 


of surprise. She was not used to soch atten- 
tions on the part of her big brothers. 


“Yes: 


broiled trout, so I thought I would fix you up 


I knew you used to be death on fresh, 


a treat.” 
good, aggravating old Ram- 


‘Oh, vou dear, uy 
Wait until I get well, 


sey,” said ( reasy. 
and see if I don’t do as much for you! 

Ramsey looked at his sister, and his wh 
face seemed to grow softer and grayer “Vou 
have done something, Creasy ; ] thought of that 
when I set off for the trout 

“What was it that 1 did?” asked the girl, 


surprised and curious. 
Ramsey spoke low, drawing a littie nearer 


“T know all about tha 


his sister, 


Cres he 
Her face flushed instantly. “Oh, I did 
suppose papa would tell you!’ she said 
Ramsey did not speak. She went on; “] 


would have given everything 1 possessed in 


the world to save you, Ramsey. You are my 
brother, you know. 
“Vm a kind of a bear of a brother,” he said. 


. } 
his voice waa touched and soft as Cressy 


and 
had never heard it, except that night when he 
talked of his mother 

Just then somebody came in, and this talk 
was never resumed between the two, 

Cressy had her broiled trout, and for a won- 
der they relished, and from that time she began 
to regain her strength and appetite. 

But all this had happened away in the spring 
and the face of the earth, which then wore tix 

» 
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~ - 
gladness of May, wore now the splendor of 
autun 
The Forsyths had come back to Thornley, 


and I believe everybody was glad to get home, 
evel Ramsey, though he let out an occa- 
, 


wl about the “slow, poky old town.’ 


B1ONUAI ZI 
He had had a rough time camping and tramp- 
g the Adirondacks with a set of “ good 


ing amot 
fellow but on the whole a great improvement 
on those he had left behind. His father was 
satisfied on this point. 

Cressy had come home, too, with ah ~althy 
tinge of brown on her glowing cheeks, and with 
several inches added to her height, this being 


the case with her brothers also. 


One day, going over his morning letters, 
Forsyth pat down one with a clinch of his 
hand and a Joud oath. The boys stared, and 
Cressy threw a frightened glance toward Ram 
sey; but her father’s speech relieved her fears 
ul . oment, 

Confound it! They want me in New York 
ver miserable bank affair. No rest fora 
ma his life. Couldn’t have come at a 
worst é l’d rather give a precious sum 
tha t off at this juncture.” 


He kept on in this way for awhile. 
somebody in your place,” suggested 

Ra t last, 

‘W young man?” answered his father, 


Lé W inking at the others. 
Don’t be a fool, Ramsey,” was the polite 
re is Forsyth gathered up his papers 


ff in a lowering mood to his own 


ro 

] too old a chicken to be canght that 

way, Ran remarked Proctgr, fancying he had 

detect he feeler which his brother had put 

‘ 1 chance to get down to the city once 
n 

| ey turned ‘it all off with a coarse jest, 

te it meanwhile his father was turning over 

h on’s suggestion in his own mind, and 

secretly inclining more and more toward it. 


Just now he was extremely reluctant to leave 


hor being occupied with some additions to his 


house, and some improvements of his grounds. 
Under his father’s directions, there was little 
doubt that Ramsey could act as deputy in the 


New York business, the danger lying in trust- 
ing the boy to his own devices in the great city. 
[t certainly was a risk, and Forsyth, knowing 
the youth’s character and the temptations 
likely to beset it, hesitated a long time. In- 
deed, had his reluctance toward leaving Thorn- 


now been a whit less, the man never 


ley just 





aa 
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would have consented to place his son ina 


position so fraught with danger. For ther 
” Ramsey’s stay in New 
not unlikely for 


is father reflected that 


was no telling how lo 
York might be prolonged 
several months. But 
Ramsey had “tried his hand once at sowing 


his wild oats,” and had had a lesson therein he 
would not be likely to forget in some tin 
At any rate, the man’s reselution was taken at 
last, and he announced it at breakfast, a good 
deal to everybody's surprise and Ramsey’s im- 
mense delight. 

Forsyth, however, to quote his own expres- 
* long 


sion, did not intend to give the youth a 


rope;” and his interdicts and limitations were 


it must be admitted, likely to press rather 
heavily on a youth of Ramsey’s age and spirit 
His hotel, his theatre, his cronies, were all 
all Ramsey promptly 


these 


duly prescribed, and t 


promised obedience; although, when 


very reasonable rules wet supplemented by a 
host of small observances, Ramsey did grow 
restive, and privately confided to Proctor hi 
opinion that “the old man was getting into his 
second childhood, and fancied his children had 
not cut their eye teeth.” 

But Forsyth summed up in his last warning 
which he delivered almost with solemnity, the 
essence of all his commands: “ Now, remem- 
ber, young man, t Keep your neck out of all 
scrapes, If you run into trouble this time, y 
do it at your own risk, only don’t look to me 
to pull you out,”’ 

Ramsey made ample promises, and on th 
whole his father was satisfied that the youtl 
meant to keep them. 

So Ramsey went of 


When the 


actually hung upon 


to the city. 
time of parting came, Cressy 
her brother’s neck a mo 
‘You 


won’t you, Ramsey, and not make the folks at 


ment, and whispered will be good 

home any trouble 
“Yes, Cress, 

giving her arm a brotherly pinch 


L will behave jolly good—! 
swear it,” 
and her cheek something betwixt a squeeze 
and a kiss, as there rushed upon the boy the 
memory of one act of Cressy’s which, however 
low he might sink, 
which, if all other cords frayed and broke, 
one tie which would draw 


ment to honor and 


he would never forget, and 


might yet prove the 
him back at the last m¢ 
manhood. 

That afternoon of the day on which Ramsey 
left, Proctor and his sister drove into Thornley 
Coming out of the dry-goods store, and ecarry- 
ing her head a little loftier than usual—it was 
natural to Cressy to carry it pretty high at all 
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times, and she had an agreeable consciousness 
of the sensation her presence, or that of any 
member of her family, was sure to create in 
the town—the girl happened to overhear a re 
mark which the upper salesman—who was 
watching her with a kind of disagreeable 
smirk, obsequious as he had been a moment 
before—made to the b wk-keeper. 

“Mighty grand airs, now, isn’t it, for a 
gambler’s daughter! Such folks ought to be 
reminded of the hole from which they were 
dug, and how her father made his money. 
Take the whole down a peg, I reckon.” 

Cressy had sharp ears, else they would not 
have overheard this speech, which you may be 
sure the bland salesman who had waited on her 
a moment before had not the remotest inten- 
tion she should. She reached the carriage, her 
veins orfire, her very limbs trembling with rage. 

“Did you hear that?” she said to Proctor, 
taking her seat. 

“No; what was it?” 
in advance of her leaving the store. 


He had been a little 


Cressy went over with the coarse speech. 
Proctor’s face flushed fire. 

“Oh, I could wring the wretch’s neck 

id 

“T could have turned round and killed him 


” 


he 


n the spot !” stamping her feet on the carriage 
rug in her excitement. “How dare he utter 
such a black, horrid lie! Papa a gambler!” 

“ Wish the words had choked his old throat,” 
muttered Proctor. 

“ But it was such a bare-faced lie,” persisted 
“And the other fellow laughed and 
chuckled as though the base slander was really 


Lreasy, 


true, you know.” 

“ Mean, low envy and jealousy, the whole of 
it,” muttered Proctor. 

There was something in his manner or tone 
which struck Cressy. She turned and looked 
at her brother. 

‘But it was a lie—you know it was a lie, 
Proctor.” 

“Well, who said it wasn’t?” turning angrily 
ipon her. 

“Yes, but you didn’t say it was,” 

“ Well, what are you going to make of that, 
anyhow ?” 

Cressy did not answer this time. 
still, the color going out upon her face, and 


She sat 


some gravity and trouble succeeding it. 

She was so quiet at supper that her father 
asked: “ What’s the matter, Cress? Don’t you 
feel well ?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly, papa,” she 
rousing herself, 


answered, 
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After the meal was over, she went and laid 
her head down on his knee while he was busy 
with his paper. 

Turning it over, he caught sight of the up 
turned face, with some strange softness and 
tenderness in the bright eyes that stared at 
him. 

“ Well, what is this little girl thinking about 
me?” he asked, pinching her chin, and rising 
out of Richard Forsyth, hard and coarse, int: 
his best, tenderest self. 

“That you are a dear, good, blessed papa to 
me, any how. , 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ smiling at her with 
eyes in which the pride and fondness wer« 
plainly visible. 

She hovered about the man all that evening, 
her manner unusually serious and tender, as 
one might have expected it to be if some trouble 
or disgrace had fallen on him; and all the time 
there was a kind of half#hocked, half-pitiful 
look in her eves. 

Proctor had gone up to his room, and was 
taking off his coat, when there was a tap at the 
door, and Cressy came in, 

“Proctor,” she began, in a voice hardly 
above a whisper, as soon as she had closed the 
door, “I want to know if that was really true— 
what the man said about papa to-day ?” 

“Just like girls,” said Proctor, tugging at 
his coat sleeve; “always prying round into 
things. What good is it going to do you, 
whether it was or ’twasn’t ?” 

Cressy did not answer this question. She 
even allowed the slur on her sex to pass un 
challenged. 

“But, Proctor,” she said, very decidedly, 
That was the way he 


“papa was a speculator. 
made his money.” 

“Of course he was,” replied Proctor. “What 
do you want to go and ask uncomfortable ques- 
tions for, Cress ?”’ 

The girl’s lip quivered. 
It makes me shudder to 


“Tt was a dreadful 
thing to say of papa. 
think of it. And I see you don’t deny it, 
Proctor; and I know you would if you could.” 

Proctor looked rather driven to bay. He 
was sorry for Cressy, and half angry with her, 
and both feelings made him explode suddenly. 

“ Well, if you must screw it out of a fellow, 
here goes. All I know is what Ram told me. 
There was a time when the old gentleman kept 
One could see the word 


a—gambling place. 
stuck in Proctor’s throat. “ It wasn’t one of your 
mean kind, either, but all nice and genteel, and 
Mamma used to cry about it a 


respectable, 
Ram can remember that, too. I'd 


) good deal. 








10ow whose business it is, either,” wax- 


in theface. “I guess Richard Forsyth 
est a man as any of the hypocrites and 
twaddlers going. Only mean, low, ven- 
callawags, who envy our money, would 
ink of dragging that up to the light.” 
Cressy! She felt as though a taint 
her, and as though she could never 
ut pretty, round head of hers, as she 
streets, The 


ne through Thornley 


Poor mamma! 


e into her eves, 
“Tt must have been an awful thing 
bear.” 
Cress, don’t take it to heart so! 
ir head higher than ever, and let these 
it out in barking. Let them say 
ey will, father’s as good or better than 


, and made his money quite as hon- 


tried to bolster her spirits up against 
ew of the case, but the prop was rather 
at best. 
uld have thought Ramsey would 
rown it up in some of our fights,” she 
r looked at his sister, His eyelids 
gthened with the rest of his physique 
mer, and it was actually with round, 
eyes, that he said: “That was a 
which would cut both ways. If you were 


mud, Cress, he was as deep in the 


laughed a little, and then she drew a 
gh and thought that a gambling-house 
readful odor about it. She had never 

ed it could cling to her or hers. 

[ think father was hard on Ramsey last 
nsidering he*had been in the same 
d Proctor. 
ups that was the very reason,” an- 
i Cressy. 
other and sister did not talk much 
gether, but they bade each other good- 
ore kindly than usual. 

Cressy got to her own room, the very 

ng she did was to have a hearty cry. 


urse talk of the salesman haunted and 


sore place in her soul for years after- 


CHAPTER XIV. 
nsey Forsyth went down to New York, 
1 solemn determination to obey his 
orders substantially, and especially to 

eep himself out of all scrapes,” 


ver, Ramsey was a good deal on his 
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mettle. He was proud of being intrusted wi 
these business aflairs, and wanted to do hi 
self credit in their execution. 

So he carried himself steadily, and went t 
work bravely. He eschewed all the inter 
dicted places, avoiding all associations and r 
sorts to which his father would have raised a 
serious obj cliol 

Forsyth was highly | leased with the int 
genceand shrewdness which Ramsey display: 
in acting as his father’s deputy, and began 
hope that the first crop of wild oats in this fic 


would prove its last one 
So time went on, one month and then a 
other, and the bank business, having a g 


still kept Ra 


sey in New York 1 his father’s uneasin 


many hinges an tions 


gradually dimini ind Ramsey, for his « 
part, had the pleasant consciousness that h 
record had been a clear one. 

This was cert to the credit of a youth 
on his own dey ices al 


seductions of New Y« 


Ramsey's way alao, a 


Ramsey's age, throw 
the temptatiol 

They had ‘ Lie 
in resisting ther had to exert some mor 
courage, and encounter some ridicule from 
companions, 

But Ramsey was 


company, and if the moral tone of the busi: 


lerably careful of | 


circles in which he was thrown was not ol 


high order, it w ul least, on a level wi 


that in whi ey had been brought up. 
One night! ' t with some * jolly W ester 
fellows,’ who were stopping at his hotel, to t 
French opera 
Two of these had roughed it some years ag 
on the fro: California, Chey u 


here an old who had recently 


rived in the city whom they greeted w 
boisterous cordialitv and introduced to Ra 
sey, assuring the latter that the stranger was 
capital fellow the plains, in a buffalo hu 
or among the “ diggings.”’ 

Ramsey t granted that everythit 
was right, and d with the rest of his y« 
in the jokes nda ! rity, 

When it comes to describing this retur! 


Californian, there really seems no very sali 


points about hi His cronies called | 
Mark, or “ Ropes 


name, which he did in a free running hand, 


} 


but when he re-wrote | 


was Jonathan Marcus Ropes. 
He had a good figure, 
r two above medium heigh 


broad chested a! 
sinewy, an inch ¢ 
He was rather goor 
Wi al 


face possess¢ 


ooking, at least on a firs 


glance. ver defectsthe lower part of ul 


re concealed by a hand 
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some beard; the eyes were keen, bold, and 
black ; yet if you watched them they would not 
bear acquaintance, the Devil down underneath 
them leaping up sometimes in a hard, furtive 
glitter; but this Ramsey would not be likely 
to discover soon, 

Ropes might be anywhere from thirty to 
deep in his forties, His face was well bronzed 
with travel, and he had altogether the easy, 
offhand air of a man of the world. 

To use his own words, Ropes “lived by his 
wits;” but that meant with him anything but 
the steady, faithful exercise of his faculties in 
obtaining an honest living. He roamed around 
the world, now turning up in one place, now 
in another, but whether on wide, lonely plain, 
or with bands of rough miners in mountain 
the 
always absorbing the worst influences of the 


guiches, or in heart of crowded cities, 
place’, alwaye mean, crafty, false, and vile. 

For Ropes was a bad man: so bad that if I 
did not know that there were a good many 
like him in the world, I should shrink from 
writing about him at all. The cells of our 
prisons to-day bear witness to his type. 

Ropes, it is true, had never been in one, for 
he was shrewd and cautious; but villains of his 
quality usually grow desperate with time, and 
the logic of evil generally brings such men 
sooner or later behind the prison gratings. 

Yet Ropes passed for a ‘‘ capital good fellow,” 
jolly and easy, whether amongst a group of 
hard miners in some lonely ranch, or among 
He knew how to 


adapt himself to various sorts of people, and 


the crowds of gay cities. 


could tell a good story and strike off a telling 
joke. 

He wore handsome broadcloth, smoked the 
choicest cigars, and drank the best brands, and 
knew how to get on the weak side of a man, 
and borrow five hundred dollars and make it 
seem all the time that he was doing a favor in 
accepting it. 

There were men, of course, who knew Ropes 
for precisely the sharp, unprincipled vagabond 
he was; but these were not among the easy, 
jolly crowd of Westerners at the opera that 

night. 

Ramsey took his share in the general ‘jol- 
lity. It was enough that his friends endorsed 
Ropes, and the latter was precisely the sort 
of man likely to attract the unwary youth. 

Before that evening was over, the man had 
taken the measure of young Forsyth. Whether 
Ropes began laying, that night, the very plot 
which he afterward manipulated so skilfully, I 
am unable to say. 


DAY, 27 

Some of the crowd invited Ropes to return 
with them to the hotel. 
Where there was anything to be sucked out of 
another, Ropes had too much of the vampire 


He went, of course. 


in him to let the chance slip. 

For the next two or three days, Ramsey 
and he were thrown a good deal together; and 
Ramsey endorsed the opinion of his com- 
panions that “ Ropes was a downright good 
fellow for a lark.” 

When the young men went away, the Cal- 
ifornian, however, remained behind. 

He had turned up in New York “hard up 
for money,” and was lying in wait for some 
bogus operation in lands or gift enterprises, or 
other knavish stroke 
might better his fortunes, at this juncture. 


for any by which he 

So Ramsey Forsyth had fallen in this man’s 
way, and Ropes had been turning over in his 
own mind “ whether the bird was really worth 
plucking.” 

He had made inquiries and learned, partly 
from Ramsey himself, partly from his friends, 
the nature of the youth’s business in New York; 
while from other sources Ropes had ascer 
tained the character of the elder Forsyth, but 
did not relish the idea of falling into the latter’s 
pow er. 

But here was the young man at hand, just 
the sort of “green vain fool” to be worked up 
to advantage, Ropes reasoned; and money 
was tight, and men not so easily “drawn in” 
as when times were smoother ; and Ropes’s for- 
tunes were at a desperately low ebb, and “a fel- 
low must always risk something when there 
was a haul to be made.” 

So the result of Ropes’s meditations, betwixt 
his wine and his eigars, was, to “risk the old 
man and lay his pipes for the son.” 

Afterward, the two became cronies. Ram- 
sey—poor fool !—felt highly flattered that this 
man of the world had taken so great a fancy to 
him, 

They smoked, and eat, and drank, and jested 
far into the night together, and the influence of 
such a man as Ropes could not fail to tell very 
soon on Ramsey Forsyth. 

The returned Californian had no faith in 
God, or man, or woman; and as his purpose 
was to confuse Ramsey’s notions of right and 
wrong—which, at the best, were hazy enough— 
all the fine stories and talk had a sneer and a 
fling in them, the Devil’s own laugh at what- 
ever was pure, or honest, or virtuous, and the 
Devil was now after Ramsey Forsyth, in the 
shape of this “jolly fellow’—as he would have 
called him—Morgan Ropes. 
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( rse, I shall not soil these pages with 
repeating the unclean jests or the talk which 
more and more fouled its slime through the 


long evenings in Ramsey’s room at the hotel, 
or when he and Ropes were “on a lark” 


around the city. 

Chis is a part of my story which I shall 
hurry past, touching on it briefly and lightly 
as possible, thanking God in my heart that if 
there are men in the world like this Ropes, 
the good by so vast a majority outnumber 
the 

The man soon learned Ramsey’s precise 

He took 


position with regard to his father. 
‘ ifter that, that the reins held rather 





tightly by the paternal hand should chafe and 
gall the proud youth, 
Ropes was always forgetting and inviting 


youns be reyth to visit some of the interdicted 
places, knowing how disagreeable and humil- 
iating the other found it to confess his father’s 
prohibition. 


I declare, Forsyth,’’ Ropes would some- 
times indignantly break out, “it’s a shame for 
such a fellow as you are to be kept in leading- 
strings like this, What a tight rein your 
governor does hold !” 

Such speeches as these were sure to rankle. 
Indeed, 
enough under Ropes’s magnetism. 

He had borrowed money, too, of young For- 


Ramsey was growing bad rapidly 


syth several times—not large sums, but still 
enough to make Ramsey feel the loss of it; for 
his father still kept the financial margin nar- 


row, thinking that thesafest course for Ramsey ; 
and the youth was ashamed to apply to Ropes 
for the petty sums the latter owed. Besides, 
it happened that young Forsyth had a good 
many treats to stand in the way of suppers and 
wines at this time. 


One evening the two took a long stroll to- 


gether. Somewhere far up Broadway, await- 
ing an omnibus, Ropes spoke up, as though on 
the impulse of the moment; “I have some 


friends round here, Forsyth, whom I want to 
see a moment. Come with me.” 

ig nothing wrong, Ramsey went. 
stopped on one of the cross streets, before 


Suspectit 
They 
a handsome private residence. The black 
them 
They walked through a 


waiter who gave admittance, stared 
keenly at Ramsey. 
brilliantly lighted parlor to a large, gorgeous 


room at the back, where a number of men sat 


before tables, too absorbed to notice their 
entrance 
In a moment Ramsey knew that he was in a 


gan g house, 


He turned to his companion, 
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‘Ropes, this waan’t fair « 


saying quickly 
You know I can’t stay in this place.” 
answered Ropx 


you. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” 
with a perfectly counterfeited stare, “ what 
the matter with you?” 

“ You know the promise I made to my father 
I mean to keep it.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” patting him on tl 
shoulder, “’pon my honor I'd forgotten a 
about that when I asked you to come in, B 
you’re in for it, and you can’t get out witho 
I say the word to the waiter; so you must mak 
the best of it; you’re my prisoner now.” 

This statement was not true, but it served it: 
purpose, for Ramsey believed Ropes. 

For the first half hour, though, it require: 
all of Ropes’s management to keep up th 
Fear of his father’s wrath 


and even of his dead 


youth’s spirits. 
and thoughts of Creasy 
mother, were at work with Ramsey ; but so wa 
the Devil in the smooth, jeering talk of Rop« 
He plied young Forsyth with wine. 

“T say, the old man puts the breaks on yor 
rather heavy when he forbids your comin 
here, considering how he made the biggest pil 
of his money.” 

“ How did you know that?” inquired Ram- 
sey, starting and flushing a little. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, everybody knows that. 
Nothing to be ashamed of, either, as I see.” 

At last, the wine taking effect, Ramsey re 
solved not “to show the white feather” to his 
He became 


watching the “luck” with flushed, greedy face, 


friend. interested in the stakes, 


and Jonging to take a hand, while behind him 
watched covertly the evil genius, with the cold, 
crafty glitter in his ey« 

Ramsey, however, did not play to-night, but 
Ropes put up some small stakes on his own 
account, borrowing a few dollars of Ramsey. 
The man won each time, and took care to pay 
on this occasion the money he had borrowed. 

“Well, Forsyth, no 


there?” asked Ropes as they left the house that 


great harm done, is 
night. 
“ Not a bit of it,” 
on a swagger of unconcern. 
“ And won't be, if y 
I say, the governor's mighty hard to keep a 


answered Ramsey, taking 

i go again a dozen times. 
big fellow like you in such leading-strings. 
You’re not a pullet by this time.” 

Ramsey laughed loudly at the poor joke; 
but he begun to feel more and more galled 
under the yoke of bis father. 

“You'll ent the traces one of these days, I 

’ 


see,” said Ropes, as the two parted that night 


f the hotel. 


in one of the halls of 


' 
t 
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“Hang it if I don’t,” muttered Ramsey, as 
he turned off to his room, 

What need to follow the youth down the 
road on which we have seen him fairly started. 
Ropes was ever at hand to sneer, or encourage, 
or flatter, as the case might be, and Ramsey 
drank deeply, and swore and played, and won 
and lost; and finally did worse than that, 
taking the plunge over the precipice, as you 
will find out in time, But I am sick of this 
part of my story. 

( To be continued, ) 
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THE PRAIRIE. 
RY Cc, 


MMENSELY variegated as is the surface of 

the globe, there are still but few of its fea 
tures that present an aspect of more surpassing 
interest and beauty than the far-lengthening, 
wide-expanding prairie. The oceans, the moun- 
tains, the hills, the valleys, the torrents, and 
the rivers, afford thousands of most admirable 
scenes, but the face of a prairie smiles with 
surpassing charms, with indescribable loveli 
ness and beauty. 

Stretching far away with indistinct bounda- 
ries, or merging into the horizon, the southern 
and western prairies appear like vast seas, 
their undulations the seeming swells, their 
Whether the tall, 
luxuriant grass, mingled with an innumerable 


‘Jumps of trees the islands. 


variety of flowers loaded with perfume, waves 
upon the surface, or is shorn close like a pas- 
ture, they always exhibit an aspect of un 
equalled beauty and fertility, 

While gazing on the encircling vastness, the 
heart swells with wonder and humble adora- 
tion. The rich clumps of fine trees, collected 
together here and there in every possible form, 
and of every species, and some of them planted 
with the nice regularity of art, add the charm 
af variety to the lovely scene, while they afford 
a grateful shelter to the wandering herds and 
the weary traveller. 

It is a rapturous vision to gaze upon these 
“gardens of the desert; but how few ever 
enjoy the luxury ? 

Few countries are adorned with these beau- 
tiful scenes, certainly none more bountifully 
than America. And in no portions of Amer- 
lca do they exhibit more beautiful or more 
varied aspects than in Texas and Mexico. The 
prairies of Texas especially are as wonderful 
in their vast extent as they are peculiar in 


beauty and singular in fertility. Even the 
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first of that advancing multitude, who, at- 
tracted by the paradisaical scene, will not find 
himself alone in this great solitude, as it is 
already thickly peopled with myriads of gaudy 
insects that flutter over the flowers, beautiful 
birds, graceful deer, bounding buffaloes, and 
numerous troops of fine and noble wild horses. 
The adventurous colonist selects his spot, builds 
himeelf a dwelling in a shady island, and, by 
conforming to certain requisitions of the gov- 
ernment, becomes at once the rightful pro- 
prietor of nearly as much territory as his eye 
can at once survey; and when he finds time to 
enclose it with substantial landmarks, he feels 
secure against intrusion. He plants sugar and 
cotton, and whatever else he may choose to 
cultivate, and the benignant climate and pro- 
lific soil shortly yield him a most abundant 
crop, and he reaps more than an hundred fold. 
The soil is easily subdued, and with little eare 
whole herds of cattle grow up to enliven the 
wide domain, where they roam throughout the 
year without barns, and without the northern 
haystacks or granaries. If he wishes a horse, 
or a drove of horses, the animals cost him only 
the trouble of catching them, which is done 
with a dasso being thrown over the horses’ 
heada, 

Such is life on the prairies, far from the 
fashionable world. 

DELAFIELD, Wis. 
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TEACH THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


1 ie: ACHING children to work is abont the 
hardest kind of work. Most mothers are 
unwilling to take the time and trouble neces 

sary to teach their daughters the little womanly 
arts of sewing, knitting, crocheting, and the 
simpler kinds of embroidery. It is left for some 
one else to take the trouble, if they are so for- 
tunate as to secure a teacher. Often the little one 
looks on with longing eyes to the nimble fingers 
of a young companion, who can fashion such 
beautiful things with a crochet needle and ball 
of bright wool. The common tasks of picking 
upchips, wiping dishes, and dusting rooms, seem 
such mere drudgery in comparison, Some little 
variation of this sort would greatly brighten the 
dull days. We have too little patience in teach 

ing children. If they could learn all at one 
lesson, we should be satisfied; but they tire 
after a few moments’ practice, and wish to turn 
to something else. They are sure to take upa 
stitch wrong after we have told them dozens of 
times: and so we lose our own patience, and 
the child quickly follows the example. 











THE FIRST MARRIAGE IN 


THE FAMILY. 








| anes How that little word strikes 
upon the heart-strings, awakening all 
sweet memories that had slept in memory’s 
ver! Our home was a “pearl of price”’ 
homes; not for its architectural ele- 

for it was only a four-gabled, brown, 
house, shaded by two antediluvian 

nor was its interior crowded with 


k trees: 


that charm and come 


every clime. 


iuxuries every sense 


Its furniture had grown 
us, for we remembered no other; and 


( 4 i) 


polished as highly as furniture could 


daily scrubbing, was somewhat the 
v for wear, it must be confessed. 

neither the 

es the home; and the charm of ours lay in 

t mpathy that linked the nine that called 


lather, mother, 


house nor its furnishing 


home’’ to one another. 
1 seven children—five of them gay-hearted 
nd two boys, petted just enough to be 
-not one link had ever dropped from 
the iin of love or one corroding drop fallen 
its brightness. 
One star differeth from another in glory,” 
even in the firmament of home. Thus—though 
ild not have told a stranger which sister 
ther was dearest—from our gentlest 
st,’ an invalid herself, but the comforter 
insellor of all beside, to the curly haired 
who romped and rejoiced in the appella- 
ti f “baby,” given five years before—still 
observing eye would soon have singled out 
Sister Ellen as the sumbeam of our Heaven, the 
morning star” of our constellation. She was 
the second in age, but the first in the inheri- 
ta of that load of responsibility, which in 
such a household falls naturally upon the eldest 
wughter. Eliza, as I have said, was ill from 
early girlhood; and Ellen had shouldered all 
her burden of care and kindness, with a light 
heart and a lighter step. Up stairs and down 
cellar, in the parlor, nursery or kitchen—at 
the piano or the wash-tub—with pen, pencil, 
needle, or ladle—Sister Ellen was always busy, 
always with a smile on her cheek, and a war- 
n her lip. 
Quietly, happily, the months and years went 


ble 
We never realized that change was to 
over our band. ‘To be sure, when moth- 


er would look in upon us, seated together with 


our books, paintings, and needle-work, and 
, in her gentle way, with only a half a sigh, 
(30) 


“Ah, girls, you are living your happiest days 


we would nto each other’s eyes, 
go first. 


der that passed away with the hour, and ru 


gl nce i 
wonder who would But it was a w 
ffl 
not even the surface of our sisterly hearts. 
could not be always so—and the change cane 
at last! 


Sister Ellen was to be married ! 


It was like the crash of a thunderbolt in 
clear summer sky Sister Ellen—the fairy 
the hearthstone, the darling of every heart— 


Who had beer 
as to find out her worth ? | 


which of us spare her? 


80 presumptuous 
the first moment, this question burst from eac 


surprised, half angry sister of the blushing 


tearful Ellen! It was only for a moment; 


} 


our hearts told us that nobody could help lov 


ing her, who had looked through her loving 


blue 


heart beneath. So we 


eves, int e clear well-spring of 


threw our arms arouné 
her and sobbed without a word | 
We knew very well that the young clergy 


man, whose Sunday sermons and gentle ad 


hearta, had been for mont 
Wit 


baby Georgie on his knee, and Georgie’s br 


nitions had won al 
a weekly visitor to our fireside circle. 


thers and sisters clustered about him, he ha 
an evening charming t 
clock startled us wit 


sat through many 
hours away, until the 
its unwelcome nine-o’clock warning; and th 
softly spoken reminder, “ Girls, it is bed-time 
stifled 


must always go with us 


woke more than one sigh ot regret 
Then Sister Ellen 
lay Georgie in his little bed; to hear him ani 
Annette repeat the evening prayer and hy: 

her lips had taught them; to comb out tl 
long brown braids of Emily’s head; to r 
Arthur of the st 


have squandered the “ midnight oil;” and t 


x ok, over which he wou 


breathe a kiss and a blessing over the pillow 
each tucked the warm 
blankets tenderly about them. 

We do not know how often of late she ha 


other sister, as she 


stolen down again, from these sisterly dutie 
after our senses were locked in sleep; or if ou! 
eyes and ears had ever been open to the fac! 
we could never have suspected the minister \ 
be guilty of such a plot against our peace 
That name was associated, in our minds, wil 
all that was superhuman, The gray-haired 
pastor who had gone to his grave six montis 
previous, had sat as frequently on that same 
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We had 


loved him as a father and friend, and had al- 


oaken arm-chair, and talked with us. 


most worshipped him as the embodiment of 


And when Mr. Neville 
came among us, with his high, pale forehead, 
and soul-kindled eye, we had thought his face 


all attainable goodness. 


also “the face of an angel”—too glorious for 
the print of mortal passion! Especially, after 
in answer to an urgent call from the people 
among whom he was laboring, he had frankly 
told them that his purpose was not to remain 
among them, or anywhere on his native shore ; 
that heonly waited the guidance of Providence 
toa home ina foreign clime. After this much- 
bewailed disclosure of his plans, we placed our 


favorite preacher on a higher pinnacle of 


saintship ! 


But Sister Ellen was to be married—and 
married to Mr. Neville. And then—“Oh, 
sister, you are not going away to India!’’ burst 
from our lips, with a fresh gush of sobs. 

I was the first to look up into Ellen’s trou- 
bled face, It was heaving with emotions that 
ruffled its calmness, as the tide-waves rufile the 
sea. Her lips were firmly compressed; her 
eves were fixed on some distant dream, glassed 
with two tears, that stood still in their chalices, 
to fall. I almost 
caught her glance. 


forbidden trembled as I 


“Sister! Agnes—Emily !” she exclaimed, in 
Don't 


Do I love home less than 


a husky whisper. “ Hush! be calm! 
break my heart! 

The effort was too much: the words died on 
her lips. We lified her to bed, frightened into 
forgetfulness of her own grief. We soothed 
her until she, too, wept freely and passionately, 
and, in weeping, grew strong for the sacrifice 
to which she had pledged her heart. 

We never spoke another word of remon- 
atrance to her tender heart, though often, in 
the few months that flitted by us together, we 
used to choke with sobbing, in some speech 
that hinted of the coming separation, and 
hurry from her presence to cry alone. 

Our mother has told us the tidings with 
white lips that quivered tenderly and sadly. 
No love is so uniformly unselfish as a mother’s, 
surely; for though she leaned on Ellen as the 
strong staff of her declining years, she sorrowed 
not as we did, that she was going. She, too, 
was happy in the thought that her child had 
found that “ pearl of price” in a cold and evil 
world—a true, noble, loving heart to guide and 
protect her. 

Father sat silently in the chimney corner, 
reading in the family Bible. He was looking 
farther than any of us—to the perils that 


would environ his dearest daughter, and the 
privations that might come upon her young 
life, in that unhealthy, uncivilized corner of 
Both our 
parents had dedicated their children to God ; 


the globe, whither she was going. 


and they would not cast even a shadow on the 
path of self-sacrifice and duty their darling had 
chosen, 

To come down to the unromantic little de- 
tails of wedding preparations: how we stitched 
and trimmed, packed and prepared—stoned 
raisins with tears in our eyes, and seasoned the 
But there is little 
Ellen was 


wedding cake with sighs. 
use in thinking over these things. 
first and foremost in all, as she had always 
been in great or small. 


every emergency, 


Nothing could be made without her. Even the 
bride’s cake was taken from the oven by her 
own fair hands, because no one—servant, sister, 
or even mother—was willing to run the risk of 
burning Sister Ellen’s bride’s cake; and she 
knew just how to bake it.” 

We were not left alone in our labors; for 
Ellen had been loved by more than the home- 
roof sheltered. Old and young, poor and rich, 
united in bringing their gifts, regrets, and 
blessings to the chosen companion of the pas- 
tor they were soon to lose. There is some- 
thing in the idea of missionary life that touches 
the sympathy of every heart which mammon 
has not too long seared. To see one, with 
sympathies and refinements like our own, rend 
the strong ties that bind to country and home, 
comfort and civilization, for the good of the 
lost and degraded heathen, brings too strongly 
into relief, by contrast, the selfishness of most 
human lives led among the gayeties and luxu- 
ries of time. 

The day, the hour came. 
sail from B. on the ensuing week; and it must 
take away an idol. 

She stood up in the village church, that all 


The ship was to 


who loved her, and longed for another sight of 
her sweet face, might look upon her, and speak 
the simple words that should link hearts for 
eternity. We sisters stood all around her, but 
not too near; for our hearts were overflowing, 
and we could not wear the happy faces that 
should grace a train of bridesmaids. She had 
cheered us through the day with sunshine from 
her own heart, and even while we were array- 
ing her in her simple white muslin, like a lamb 
for sacrifice, she had charmed our thoughts 
into cheerfulness. It seemed like some dream 
of fairy land, and she the embodiment of grace 
and loveliness, acting the part of some Queen 
Titania for a little while. The dream changed 
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different reality, when, at the door of 
ther’s room, she put her hand into that 
Henry Neville, and lifted her eye with a 
that said: “ Where thou goest will I go,” 
even from all beside! 
lears fell fast in that assembly; though the 
good old matrans tried to smile, as they passed 
1 the bride, to bless her and bid her 
good-by. A little girl in a patched but clean 
frox A. } 
and strawberry blossoms in her hand. 


Here, Miss Nelly—please Miss Nelly,” she 


ished forward, with a bouquet of violets 


cried, half-laughing, half-sobbing, “1 picked 
them on purpose for you !” 
Ellen stooped and kissed the little, eager 


face rhe child burst into tears, and caught 
the folds of her dress, as though she would 
her face But 
woman, mindful of the bride’s attire, 


buried there. a strong- 
snatched the child away. 
And for what would ye be whimpering 


style, as if you had any right to Miss 


i 

She was always good to me, and she’s my 
Sunday-school teacher,” plead the little girl in 
a dued undertone. 


Agnes drew her to her side and silently com- 
iorted her, 
Step aside—Father Herrick is here!” said 


one, just then. 
Che crowd about the bridal pair opened, to 
a white-haired, half-blind old man, who 
came leaning on the arm of his rosy grand- 
daughter. Father Herrick was a superanu- 


con whose good words and works had 


won for him a place inevery heart of that as- 
They told me she was going,” he mur- 
1 to himself: “they say ’tis her wed- 


di I want to see my little girl again—bless 


sprang forward, and laid both her 
white trembling hands in the large hand of the 
g iman, He drew her near his failing 
‘ und looked searchingly into her young, 


g t untenance, 


can just see you, darling; and they tell me 
Well, well, if we 
God's way we shall all get to Heaven, 


vs all light there.” 


I | never see you again ! 


He raised his hand 


over her head, and added, solemnly: “The 
blessing gf blessings be upon thee, my child. 
\men!” echoed the voice of Henry Ne- 


And Ellen looked up with the look of an 
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HO M E M A G A Z I N E. 


Oh! the last mome: 
ir has burnt itself into p 


So she went from 
of that parting h 
being forever! ¢ 


i the human heart endur 
the agony of parting like that, realized t 
indeed the last—lighted by no ray of hope | 
eternity! Would not 
( pressure ? 
It was hard to bear; but I have no words t 
tell of its bitterness. 
ary life, and we learned at last to live withou 


reason reel under th 


She went to her missi 


her, though it was many a month before th 
little ones could forget to call on “Sister Ellen 
in any impulse of joy, grief, or childish want 
Then the start and the sigh, “Oh, dear, she's 
gone—sister is gone And fresh tears would 
flow. 


Gone, but that First Marriag: 


t tf 
in the family opened to us a fountain of happi- 
ness, pure as the spring of self-sacrifice could 
make it. Our housel 
us to a world of needy 


old darling has linked 
and perishing spirits 

a world that asks for the energy and the aid ¢ 
those who go from us, and those who remain it 
God bless her 


the re 


the dear country of their birth. 


and her chargé Dear Sister Ellen! 


may be many another breach in the family 
we may all be 
can come over us like 
First MARRIAGE, 


Heaven—but no change 
that which marked the 
= —— ee 
THE ELDER SISTER, 


a is n¢ uracter in the home circle 
more useful and beautiful than a devoted 
elder sister who stands beside the toiling moth- 


How 


usehold machinery moves en 


er, lightening all her cares and burdens. 
beautiful the h 
with such eflicient help! Now she presides at 
the table in her 
neatly attired that itis with pride and pleasure 


mother’s absence, always so 


the father introduces her to his guest as “ our 


eldest daughter.” Now she takes a little troop 
with her into the garden, and amuses them, so 
mother may not be disturbed in her work or 
her rest. Now she helps 
hard lessons, or reads father’s paper aloud to 


the boys over their 
rest his tired eyes. If mother can run away 


for a few days’ recreation, she leaves home 
without anxiety, for Mary will guide the house 
wisely and happily in her absence. But in 
the sick room her presence is an especial bless- 
ing. Her hand is next to mother’s own in gen- 
tleness and skill. Her sweet music can charm 
away pain and ghten the weariest hours. 
There are elder sisters whose presence is not 
such a blessing in the house. Such daughters 


are comforts to a mother’s heart. 





cattered to the four winds of 
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‘AN ACTING CHARADE. 


MEDDLESOME. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


( haracte re: 


Maname Sytvra Ronaron, a French lady, 
Kerry, her Irish servant gir! 


Mas. JONES, " . 
‘ Madame Bonafon’s neighbors, elde 
Vex S . . . 
- wITE, ly ladies of eccentric costume, and 


Mas. BRowy, f J <p 
‘ins Rontnson,} #2 inquiring turn of mind. 


Fozzy, an old physician 
ALBERT, his son, and assistant 
Parker, Madame Bonafon's footman 
SCENE I—MEDDLE. 
ScenE—AMrs, Smith's parlor, neatly but not 
handsomely furnished. Curtain rises, $ 
covering Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Br ‘ 
and JMrs, Robinson, all seated, and all knit- 
ig woollen sock 3. 

Mrs. Jonrs.— Well, for my part, I think it 
is time some one took the matter in hand. I 
never meddle with the affairs of my neighbors, 
or | should certainly report the aflair to the 
police. 

Mrs. Brown.—You are sure it was arsenic 
she purchased, Mrs. Robinson ? 

Mrs. Roprnson.—Albert Fuzzy told me 
himself that she came to him for arsenic, and 
when he refused to sell it to her she went right 
ver to old Thompson’s and bought it there. 

Mrs. Smrru.—I never did have no faith in 
foreigners. Folks born in France and Ger- 
many, and such outlandish places, aint got no 
business coming over here! That's what I say. 


Mrs. Jonges.—1 always said she looked 


wicked with them great staring black eyes of 


hers, 

Mrs. Brown.—But what can she be going 
to do with poison? Dear me, there’s no tell- 
ing who she’s took a spite against, and we may 
all be poisoned in our beds! 

Mrs. Smiru.—I told Smith when he rented 
the house to her that he’d live to repent my i 
hope when he’s a widowed corpse he’ll think 
of it! 

Mrs. Roprnson.—Does she pay the rent 
regular ? 

Mrs, Smiru.—Pays in advance, and hand- 
But, land! what’s rent when your 
stomach’s full of arsenic, and you’re expiring 


some, 


in convulsive fits ? 

Mrs, Jongs.—Oh, don’t! I feel cold chills 
a running all over me at the very idea. If I 
ever did meddle in my neighbors’ affairs, I 


should certainly have her arrested. 


Mrs. Brown.—Somebody’s got to meddle 
when things get to such a pass that the whole 
neighborhood is murdered in bed. 

Mrs. Rosryson.—She may be the Empress 
of France for all we know, come over here to 
poison all the Americans, and get the country 
for her husband to reign over. 

Mrs. Jongs.—She must be some great body: 
I’m sure I am the last one to meddle in what 
is none of my business, but I did ask Betty how 
many silk gowns her mistress had. 

Mrs, Smrru.—Did she tell you? 

Mrs. 

Mrs. Rorryson.—Do tell us what she told 


snowN.—How many had she? 


you, 

Mrs. Jonrs.—She said she had nine hang- 
ing in her wardrobe, and she didn’t know how 
many more in her trunks, 

Au (dropping their knitting, and lifting their 
hands).-——Nine silk dresses ! 

Mrs. Jongs.—Not one less! And as for 


jewelry, Betty says she’s got box after box full 


of it! 

Au (dropping their knitting again).—Box 
after box of jewelry! 

Mrs. Smita.—To think of such a dreadful 
creature being in the neighborhood! I hate 
to meddle in Smith’s affairs, but as soon as the 
quarter she’s paid for is up, out she goes, as 
sure as my name is Maria Smith. 

Mrs. Brown.—That’s right, Mrs. Smith. 
I’m sure if a woman aint got a little spirit of 
her own now-a-days, there’d be no living with 


the men. Now there’s Brown, I ’spose he’s as 


good as the heft on ’em, but the way he stares 
after that foreign piece is enough to make one’s 
blood boil. 

Mrs. Rozryson.—I’m sure I aint any com- 
plaint to make of Robinson, but it ts aggra- 
vating to hear one’s own husband go on like a 
school-boy about the beautiful smile of a pois- 
oning French woman. 

Mrs, Jones.—lI tell Jones ’taint no use to 
talk to me about a short cut to Main Street, I 
aint so blind but what I can see when a short 
cut takes him by the foreign woman’s garden 
every morning, and she out in one of those dis- 
gracefully embroidered wrappers, a pretending 
to be clipping roses and pinks. 

Mrs. Smiru.—There’s no saying what de- 
(33) 
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she may have had on Smith when she 
that arsenic. He will go himself for 


and the way that house has been re- 


1 since she moved in is a perfect caution ! 


tty way to waste his money, I tell him, 
ng, and papering, and mending for a 
yellow-skinned, saucer-gyed French wo- 


Mrs, Brown.—She don’t know good man- 
ers, anyhow, for she never returned my 


Mrs. Smita.—Nor mine. 

Mrs. Jones.—She don’t even bow to me on 
street, 

Mrs. Roprnson.—Nor me, neither. 


Mrs. JonEs.—To think of any respectable 
drinking wine for her breakfast in 
f coffee. I’m svre I’m the last one to 

in any one’s affairs, but Betty did tell 

t much. 

Brown.—And dinner at five o’clock 

afternoon, when any Christian woman 


be getting on her kettle for tea. 
ins. Roprnson.—And half her grocery bill 
sugar, 
Mrs. Smita.—And a piany, sent all the way 
he city, that she’s a drumming on the 
part of the time. 
s. JonEs.—And the way she abuses poor 
I’m sure I’m the last one to meddle, 
ist say I think it’s shameful making a 
ible girl like Betty eat her meals out in 
tchen alone, and she with the dining 
| to herself. 
Mrs. Rosiyson.—I hate such airs! 
Brown.—As if she any better 
ther folks. If Betty is Irish, she’s French, 


was 


Lt RS 
ne foreigner’s as good as another, any 
B 7 


Mrs. Smitu.—I’m sure if I was Betty I’d be 
to stay alone in the house with her. 
Nobody 
She must be a lit- 


Mrs. Rogpryson.—So would I. 
ows what she might do. 

zy, anyhow; and you never can tell what 
ik an insane person will take, 


Mrs. Jones.—That you can’t. I’m sure I’m 


he last one to meddle with my neighbors, but 


all certainly take it upon myself to advise 
to find another place as soon as she 


Mrs. Brown.—But, dear me, if Betty goes 


1y we shall never know what she is doing. 
Mrs. Ropinson.—I think it is a positive 


luty for us to keep an eye on a woman who 
roes round buying arsenic, 


Mrs. Smiru.—I shall certainly make Smith 
| her he won’t have arsenic in his house, 


LAD Y’S 








HO M E M A , A a7 N E. 
Smith, 


ire I’m the last pers 


i 


AtLt.—Do! Do, Mr 
Mrs. Jong A 
in the world to meddle 


( tain falls.) 
SCENE II.—SOME. 
Screne— MV n's parlor, ver 
somely f ( tain rises, d 
Madame } standing near a 
closet. upon t shelves of which are 


and a silver bas 


7area of 


filled wit 4 


Bonaj m a 


Centre 


tame 
Lime 


small p hand. 


MADAM! a jar from the shelf) .— 


Now, monsieur 


vill see if you keeps me 
awake any mort e night times. Tree, four 


five night y« , scratch on ze vainse 


and keeps me avake; now I vill put y 
asleeps—ha! I } 1 asleeps viz ze pois 
You hear zat, n ur rat. (Opens the jar « 
the package, white powder from 

paper into the Zare! I puts ze arsenic 


here, (taking cake and a knife fro 


closet, ) and ey 


makes you leet 


sandveech of cak« poison, ,monsieur ra 
until I keels you dead, 
the cake wih 7 

come to me zis , a 


monsieur rat. (Spre 
I very glad Parker y 
I vill not have 
Parker vill sh« 


You hears zat, mor 


zat 
yself, 


trouble to poison rat n 
ze very noisy 


sieur rat? I poison you, and Parker he sh 
you. (Tv Now I must put 
jar away behind ze ozer jars. (Takes down « 
other j wand the table.) 


(Enter Betts 
Berry.—aAv y lase, mum, the man’s after 


bringing the flowers, an’ he says 
them in the garden ? 


I vill come. 


where’ll he be puttin’ 
MApAME.—I comes, Betty. 


} 





Berry.—And there’s another man come 
mum, that’s ax for yourself, and says his 
name’s Parker, sure 

MapAMe.—Parker ! Ah, now I lives in 
comfort ! I Madame Bonajon.) 

Betrry.—That’ be the man sarvint she 
tould me was a ¢ ing. Well, it’s compar 
he’ll be, and a protection for two lone lorn 
women, sure. What’s the presarves a doin’ 
out here? I'll be a puttin’ them back, sure 
( Opening the second jar taken from the 
And it’s having some I’1l be before they 
locked up in the closet again. Here's the cak 


madame’s spread for her own ateing; but it’s 
be if it’s gone, so I'l) just 
(Eats heartil: 


missing that she’ll 


take it first hand from the jar, 
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AN ACTING 


APAPPPAPPARLI oa —~™ ~ 


Ah, but the furriners 
Who ever ate 


while she is talking.) 
make the beautiful swatemates, 
the like o’ that in Ameriky ? 
(Enter Madame Bonafon.) 
MapaAME.—Ah! What I see? (Sereams.) 
You eats him, (eacitedly,) you eats him ? 
Berry.—I ate some, mum. J’ll never do it 
again, mum. I, (crying,) I’m that sorry, mum, 
]'ll never forgive myself. 
MADAME (wringing her hands),—How much 
of him you eats, ha? 
Berry.—Some. 
MApAME.—How much of him? 
You eats him? 
Berry.—Weli, if ever I saw such a fuss about 


( Walks up 
and down.) 
some old trashy preserves. I’m sure marm, | 
did measure what I ate. Some, not much. 

MADAME.—Some ! 
You eats half ze jar! Parker ! 
Parker! (Enter Parke r.) 

PARKER.—Here, madame. 

MApDAME.—Run for ze doctare, Parker—run, 
run! Tell him he brings ze emetic, ze physic, 
Betty she eat half a jar of 


How much is some? 


( Calling) 


ze stomach pump. 
rat poison. 
Berry.—Poison! Poison! 
I’m poisoned! I’m a dead woman! 
MaDA ME.—Kun, Parker, for ze doctare ! 
(F t Parker.) 


(Screams }- 


ently. ) 


Berry (screaming violently every moment).— 
Oh! help! murther! thieves! Oh, it’s a dead 
woman Iam! Oh, it was a mighty quare taste 
(Doubling hersel/ up.) Oh, I’m aten 
up with the burning pain! 

MapAamME.—Oh, Bétty, have you ee pain? 
Ma pauvre, Betty. 

Berry.—Och, murther! murther! 


it had! 


(Lying 
ut on the floor and screaming.) Thaves! help! 
I’m a dead woman! 

Enter Mre. Smith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Brown, 
ind Mrs. ! , What is 
the matter ? 

Berry (sitting up 
it what’s the matter ? 


Robinson, a 


" exciarming 


n the floor).—Matter! Is 
Oh, I’m a dead woman! 

l’s poisoned altogether I am. 
ALu.—Poisoned ! 
Berry.—Oh, the pisening 


furriner! Oh, 
I’m dead this time! (Screams lentl 


tiy.) 
MapameE.—How mooch is some—half ze jar? 
( Curt un tls.) 
SCENE III.—MEDDLESOME. 
SceneE—Same as Scene ld. 


stantly after falling, discovering stage ex 


Curtain rises tn- 


as before. 
Mrs. Jonges.—Oh, you murdering, villan- 


ous woman! (Shakes her fist at madame.) 
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! 


Mrs. Smiru.— You ought to be hung! 

Mrs. Ropryson.—You’re caught at last, are 
you, you wretched poisoner ? 

Mrs. Brown.—I'd like to tear your eyes out. 

(Enter Parker, Dr. Fuzzy, and Alvert.) 

Berry.—O doctor! doctor! helpa poor dying 
woman, that'll bless ye the longest day she 
lives ! 

Dr. Fuzzy.—What was the poison ? 

Mrs. Jonrs.—Lift the poor girl up. 

Mrs. Brown.—Lay her flat on her back. 

Mars. Smitra.—Loosen her dress, 

Mrs. Roprnson.— Don’t touch her. 

Berry.—Arrah, it’s burning up] am! Oh, 
me head! me head! 

Dr. Fuzzy.—What was the nature of the 
poison ? 

Mrs. Jones.—Give her an emetic, doctor. 

Mrs. Brown.—Don’t think of it! 

Mrs. SmirH.—Put a mustard poultice on 
her, doctor. 

Mrs. Roprnson.—Soak her feet in hot water. 

MapAME.—Oh, ze poor doctare! ze poor 


What for all zese troublesome vimmen 


girl ! 
in my house? 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Confound the women! What 
have you taken, girl ? 
Berry.—Poison! (louder) Poison! 
] er) Poison! (Screaming the 


: Poison ! poison! poison ! 

Dr. Fuzzy.—Stop that noise ! 

Mrs. SmitH.—Oh, you brute, to speak so to 
the poor suffering girl! 

Mks. 

Mus. Jones.—Have you no feeling? 

Mrs. Brown.—Why don’t 
thing, instead of roaring at a dying woman 
like that? 

ALBERT (aside t 


Ropinson.—You hardened wretch ! 


you some- 


madame).—Will you tell 
me, madame, how the woman came to be poi- 
soned? You can speak in French if it is easier 
for you. 
MapameE.—lI yill tell you. (Zhey walk back 
18 77 ¢ y. F 

Dr. Fuzzy (angrily).—How can I act unless 
I know what the girl has taken ? 

Berry. 

And it’s dying by inches I am, and you 


; 


I tell you I’ve took poisor Groan- 


ins 
lilting a 


hand to save a poor crathur from burning up 


standing looking at me, and niver 
alive in her insides. 
Dr. Fuzzy.— Where do you feel pain ? 
Betry. it? 
from the crown of me head to the sole « 


—Pain is I’m one great pain 


i me 
feet. 
Mrs. Jones.—Of course she is; poor thing! 
Mrs, Brown.—That’s natural enough. 
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Mrs. Roprnson.—What a dreadful poison 
ist have been ! 
Mrs. SmitH.—Arsenic always acts that way. 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Was it arsenic she took ? 
Berry.—Was it arsenic? Arrah thin, hear 
man; when he’s been tould forty times it 
ison! Qh, it’s burning up lam! (Rocks 
groaning loudly.) 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Can some of you women get 
e mustard and water ? 
Mrs. JonEs.—Some of you women, indeed ! 
\ SmMiITH.—A pretty way to address re- 
ladies ! 
Mrs. Ropryson.—He may wait upon him- 
all me! 
Mrs. Brown.—Mustard and water, indeed! 
pretty stuff to give a dying woman! 
Dr. Fuzzy (to Parker).—Can you get me some 
l, young man ? 
PARKER.—Well, sir, I’ve only been in the 
little time, and don’t know just where 
ire kept; but I'll try to find some. 
(Frit Parker.) 
Berry.—Oh! oh! oh! it’s dying I am now. 
pain in my stomach! I’m being burned 
e, Oh! oh! oh! 
Fuzzy.—Hem! Let me feel your 


JONES (sniffling).—Now he’s going to 
his professional airs, 

s. Smirn.—Pity he hadn’t begun to at- 
) the poor thing sooner ! 


uf 8] 


RoBrinson.— Yes; it’s too late now to 
good, 

Brown. — Betty, do you feel any 
erry.—Is it aisier? How would I fale 
vhen not a one-of yees has done a thing 

me at all, at all. (Groans fearfully, 
the groans get fainter during the conver- 


wing.) 


Mrs. Roprnson.—Give her some warm milk. 


. Smira.—Scrape the ceiling, and give 

e of the plastering. 

Mrs, Jonzgs.—Give her some warm s0ap- 
Brown.— Would kill her out- 


Give her some salt and water. 


you 


Fuzzy.—If you women will let the girl 


e, I may be able to relieve her. Let me 
r tongue, Betty. 

Berry (groaning).—Arrah, it’s dying I am 

’ 

ner, 


Dr. Fuzzy.—Albert! 


I think I understand 
The girl has taken arsenic by 


ALBERT (advancing). 


e, sir, 


LADY'S HOME 





MAGAZINE. 
(Enter Pari 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Clear the room of these womer 
and we will us 
MADAME. 
out, Parker, shew 
Mrs. Roprnson. 


1 stomach pump. 
You hears, ladies. You vill goes 
ze ladies ze door. 

Never; never will I de 
sert a fellow-creature at such a crisis! 

Mrs. Jones 


It is a conspiracy; and th 
doctor is in it 

Mrs. Smrru.—l!I’ll not be ordered out of 
house owned by my own husband! 
Mrs. Brown.—We will stay by you till th 
last, Betty. 

ALBER' 


the sofa, my girl 


Betty to rise ),—( Yome lie Or 


Mapame.—Did you understand me, Parker 

PARKER (taking M Jones by the arm).— 
Sorry, ma’am; but madame must be obeyed 

Mrs. J onEs How dare you touc! 
me, you insolent fellow! (Parker puts her « 


PARKER Brown by the arm 


», ma'am. 
enter Mrs. Jones 
My husband sha 

speak to him again, 
Mrs, B 


Don’t you touch me, fi 


You might as w 


Mrs. Jones 
flog you, or | 
wn out 

Mrs. Ropsrnson 
low, or I'll screecl I'll have the whole vi 
lage here. 

ter Mrs. Br 

Mrs. Brown.—I w never so insulted 
my life! 

Mas. Surrn.—l’ 


lay a hand on me, fellow 


tear your eyes out, ify 


PaRKER.— Madame! Madame! 

(Betty « es during 
scene. } 

ALBER' ] 
womer Mrs. Jones 


ither, we must clear the 


Mad- 


room of the 


her to door. 


You he ar 


ame, permit me 
PARKER 


’ ' 
maam) 


\ Brown,)— 


Dr. Fuzzy Mrs. Smith).—You m 
go, ma’am. 

MADAM] Urs. Robinson).— You vi 
excuse me. Mrs. Brown, Mrs. J 
Mrs. Smith t nson out, each res 


tnd.) 
Mapamr.—Now, my poor Betty, ve vill cur 
you. 
Berry.—Arrah, it’s too late! It’s dead ! 
am by this time. 
Dr. Fuzzy.—I never saw such a meddle 
some quartette of old idiots. 
MADAME the table), Ha! vat I see: 
touch! You eat z 


Betty, you eat ze ozer 


not 


Ze jar viz ze arsen 


ozer, Oh, my ¢ 








icvTe 
vette 


im ¢ 


und j 
his n 
does 
tunal 
Vo 








men 
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sad J 
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Bee | 
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“~ 


rhs Lu ¥ a ( / > h T f 8.) Ze Ozer! 
have no poison in it! 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Not poisoned at all, Confound 


the women! All this fuss for nothing! 


Berry.—Not poisoned! Arrah, thin wher- 
ever did I git such a pain? 
Dr. Fuzzy.—I should think half a jar of 


preserves would give anything but a rhinoceros 


1 pain! We would have found the mistake 


ut long ago if it had not been for those med- 
dlesome women. 

Berry.—O madame! and if I had not been 
« meddlesome with the preserves I’d niver a 
had sich a scare, 

(Re-enter Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Smith 

nd Mrs. ol 

Mas. Jonges.—I won't be turned out! 

Mrs. Smira.—l will see this affair out! 


i8or. | 


Mrs. Brown.— Dare to touch me again 
Mas. Roprnson.— We will stay here! 
MADAME.—Come in, come in all of you 

Zare is ze grande mistake. Betty eats ze ozer 

fruit, and leaves ze poison for monsieur rat. 

Betty.—It’s forever grateful I am to yees 
ll; and Dr, Fuzzy may kape his old stomach 
pump for the likes of yees, and see if he can 

ump the curiosity and malice out of yees. 

ALBERT.—Come, father! Good-morning, 
madame ! 

MapAME.—No; you vill all take ze lun- 
cheon viz me. Parker, get ze luncheon ready 
for ze ladies and gentlemen. 

Berry.—lIt’s helping you I'll be, 


Parker. 
( Ereu Park B 


and Betty.) 
Dr. Fuzzy.—Thank you, madame; I will 
vecept your kind invitation, and drink to our 
better acquaintance; and these ladies will, I 
um sure, join me in the toast. 
(Curtain { 


oo 


How absolute is the silence of the night; and 
vet the stillness seems almost audible. From 
ll the measureless depths of air around us 
comes a half-sound, a half-whisper, as if we 
ould hear the crumbling and falling away of 
the earth and all created things in the great 
miracle of nature; decay and reproduction 
ever beginning, never ending—the gradual 
lapse and running of the sand in the great 
hour-glass of time.—Long/ellow. 

—otwjoo-— 

Ir a man gets into any kind of an enterprise 
ind is successful, he will say he was smart, but 
his neighbors will say he was lucky; but if he 
does not suceeed well, he will say he was unfor- 
tunate, but his neighbors will say he was a fool. 
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CHASING THE BUTTERFLIES. 
BY KATHERINE KIGNGSTON FILER. 
UT in the field of crimson clover 
( ) Lithe little bodies flit here and there; 
Over the clover-reaches’ scarlet, 
Wafted on wings of their wild, free hair, 
Caught by the gorgeous dyes, 


Chasing the butterflies. 


Oh, what a long, sweet time ago, 
Since, in the timothy, ripe and dry, 

Little feet lit in eager chasing 
After the bright brown butterfly ! 

I, with my happy, careless eyes, 


Free as the flitting butterflies. 


Often I questioned, wondering)y, 
Which is the better: to clasp at air, 

Fagerly, with our wanton hands, 
Thinking the orchis-wing is there, 


Just as it into the sunshine flies 


Over our uptarned glancing eyes; 


“Or the grasping after the surer things, 
Dimothy tasseis of green and gray, 


Rooted afast within the sod, 


Life's ripe truths of every lay” 


Something we grasp beneath the skies 


Never is lost like the butterflies ? 


Question I no more, wonderingly, 

“Which is better, Life's truth or show ;” 
Butterfly pleasures flit up to me, 
Still do I grasp not, for I know 


good beneath the skies 


Better plain g 


Than chasing these flitting butterflies. 


Truth is life’s timothy, sound and ripe, 
Hanging its quivering tassels over 
Love is life’s crimson coloring, 
Sweet as the scent o’ the clover, 
Full and bright, but not with dyes 


So gorgeous and gay as the butterily’s. 


Out in the field of crimson clover 
Lithe little bodies flit here and there, 
Over the clover-reaches’ scarlet, 
Wafted on wings of their wild, free hair, 
Caught by the gorgeous dyes, 


Chasing the butterflies. 


And I'd like to wade again 
Through the deep timothy, ripe and tall, 
Chasing the orchis-wings about, 
Nlitting the lightest of them all, 
Just as I did ‘neath childhood’s skies, 
Chasing the brilliant butterflies. 
ee __ 

I wouLp not deprive life of a single enjoy 
ment; but I would counteract what is perni- 
cious in whatever is elegant. If among my 
flowers there were a snake, I would not root 
up my flowers; I would kill the snake. 











No. 


DO think the school ma’am is a marvel of 
woman. She came over to stay a day or 
with the girls and attend commencement 

at the Pottsville Academy, 
neat little sacques made large enough 


She had on one 


in outside garment, and it was so becom- 
it I said to her: “I think, Lois, that 
a good investment of a few dollars; it 


» becoming—just the very thing for you.” 


Che investment cost me nothing,” said she, 
pt one day’s work on the sewing-machine 

Aunt Ruth’s,” 

lidn’t you buy the cloth,” I asked, “or 
1ebody make you a present of it!” 

Oh, it is an old acquaintance in a new 
blushing at my inquisitiveness, and yet 


tell me about it. 


She flung back her curls with a laugh that 
iyed teeth as white and clean and pure as 

s, as she said: “Once upon a time I had 

1 little talma, I believe they were called, (oh, 


why talmas were in fashion in 1854.) It 
f fine black cloth ; 


was pieced across in front. 


a scant pattern I had, 
Well, I wore it about three years—until 
ere so unfashionable that children in the 
sed to shout, ‘Oh, there goes the girl in 
osey cape!’ 
I was too poor to get a new garment, and 
ould do was to contrive up something 
it. I got asacque pattern and measured 
it, and found I had cloth enough to make 
» complete new sacque, out and out—all it 
lacked was the two sleeves.” 
Here we all laughed heartily with Lois. I 
heezed and buzzed, and we all ha, ha’d! and 
hee’d! and ki, hi’d! and thought dear Lois 
so lunny, 
[ told the girls it reminded me of one time 
it Brother Jonathan, when he was five years 
id, went out to hunt eggs to buy a fish-hook and 
line, and soon came in puffing and glowing, his 
ten dear little stubby fingers spread out over 
ne egg, hailing me joyfully with: “O Pip- 
thiway! purty thunel’ll have a dothen— 
need ’leven more!” 
When we got through laughing at this, Lois 
went on; “I didn’t know what to do for sleeves, 
I happened to awake in the night and re- 
kembered a fine coat that hung among some 
38) 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 


V. 


old clothes that my uncle had left when hx 


went to the West Indies. I looked at the w 
fashionable garment the next morning, and 
found that I could make a very good substi- 


tute of the c 
out of them. 


mt sleeves by taking the lining 
They answered very well. 

“ Assoon as I finished the sacque I wrote hin 
if I might have that 
Well, I wor 
that sacque for nearly four years, It was my 
best dress-up garment; but again the childre: 
antediluvian style, and | 
The new 


a letter, and asked hi: 
coat, to do as I pleased with. 


saw that it had an 
began to look about for a change. 
sacques are very pretty, and I found I could 
cut one of the prevailing style, except it only 
lacked, this time, two very important pieces at 
the sides. I could have used the coat skirts 
only that I had made 


I bought half a yard of 


asmall sacque out of 
them long ago. So 
new cloth, three-fourths of a yard of farmer's 
of rather wide ‘black ribbon 
I put two bias folds of the satin, stitched or 


satin, and a bow 


with the machine, for trimming, around the 
garment, making one of them hide the pieced 


places that were in the talma when it was 


made. Bias folds of the same on the sleeves 
and one to simulate a collar, and the bow o! 
ribbon set on in the back, and the pretty 
sacque youso much admire was done, For the 


front, I took some fancy buttons made of silk 


cord, and set them on in 


added the 


clusters of five 
in a place, and they finishing- 
touch. 

“How good a garment is toa poor girl i! 
she contrives it all up out of her own in- 
genuity !” 

These little arts are peculiar to all women, | 
believe; they show so much shrewdness that is 
entirely womanly and is her peculiar gift. 
Still many women, in trying to be economical, 
go so far that they are exceedingly silly and 
frivolous—one girl, for instance, who boasted 
that the gray poplin dress she wore had been 
made over six times into as many different fash- 
ions. Such an idle waste of precious time is cul- 
pable, foolish, and should be frowned upon with 
disapprobation. There is a vast difference be 
tween true economy of time and means, and 
the lavish waste of both. 


of the dividing line between the two, 


Let us not lose sight 
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I was diverted to-day at Granny Greenstreet, 
an old lady living down in Brook Valley. 
Her son came over to the depot at Pottsville to 
see about getting some dressed lumber for his 
new kitchen; and while he was down to the 
depot she staid here with me. She is a very 
pious woman, and in dwelling upon the mer- 
cies of the Lord she said he had always been 
good to her—he had youchsafed, in her old 
age, to give her a home and friends and health, 
and enough of the world’s goods for her com- 
fortable maintenance, even though she should 
live to be ninety years old. 

She sat sipping a cup of coffee, anon shaking 
her head and winking as though intently en- 
gaged in conversation, or in an animated so- 
liloquy. “There’s one thing, Miss Potts,” 
said she, “for which I shall always be glad 
and thankful, and that is that my old man was 
drest'up clean when he died. There wa’n’t a 


!’ said she, emphatically, 


dirty stitch on him! 
and her eyes glittered like glass, 

I remembered long ago of hearing my 
mother tell about Noah Greenstreet going to 
church in the morning, out in the country, and 
sitting down in the shadow of the old meeting- 
house among his neighbors to wait until the 
preacher came, and while sitting there talking 
he suddenly fell back dead. They loosened 
his collar, and opened the bosom of his shirt, 
and the waistband of his pantaloons, took off 
his coat and boots and socks, rolled up his 
sleeves and eut a vein, rubbed his body and 
his limbs, dashed water in his face, and poured 
iton his head; but poor Noah never moved a 
muscle, or breathed the breath of life again. 
Oh, it was a sad stroke! People were almost 
paralyzed ; his wife and children were frantic ; 
and the scene witnessed by that crowd, of be- 
holding the lifeless body of their friend and 
neighbor carried home on a shutter, will never 
be effaced from their memories, 

It was remarked afterward, that if he had 
known of the coming of that dread event, his 
body could not have been any cleaner, or his 
garments fresher and sweeter. His socks were 
w white as snow, and his bared feet as purely 
white as a babe’s. The fragrance of roses was 
on his clothes; and when sorrowing ones, 
stricken with grief, kissed his face and neck, 
the repulsiveness attendant upon death was 
not there—they gathered kisses as sweet as 
those that nestle on the dimpled cheeks and 
shoulders of a newly washed babe. 

I could not even smile at the poor woman’s 
weakness. She was old and childish; and the 
thought that had lain in her heart for long 
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years, spoke out audibly, put on the drapery of 
speech. 

Tt was a little thing, and yet it was a good 
thing to think of and rejoice over. 

A lovely and intelligent lady with whom I 
was once intimately acquainted, said there was 
one pain away back in her life that would 
always remain a thorn in her flesh, and that 
In her young and careless 
and motherless girlhood, she was thrown from 


was simply this: 


a horse, several miles from home, and her 
collar-bone dislocated. She had to be un- 
dressed ; and her underclothing was not clean 
She plead and besought of them 
not to undress her; but she fainted repeatedly, 


or whole. 


and the case would admit of no longer delay. 

Poor girl! she said the suffering of the dis- 
location was intense, but it was pleasurable 
compared to the pain of mind that she en- 
dured. 

Fear of like accidents should induce one to 
be cleanly in person and in the matter of dress, 
if there were no other and no higher motive: 
but we should regard this inducement as tri- 
fling, and should dress well and respectably 
for our own sakes, and that we may feel well 
and honest and complacent, and because we 
consider ouselves superior to the brute crea 
tion. 

It seems a pity that a man with an unclean 
body, and long nails, and unshorn hair, should 
speak, and write, and preach, and conceive 
beatiful poetry, and noble and exalted senti- 
ments, the same as one purely clean in body 
as well as in mind. The intellectual powers 
should make a distinction when they abide in 
caskets, clean or unclean, pure or impure, it 
seems to me, 


What a gloomy, gloomy window that was 
into which I peeped on that still summer 
Often, when I think of it, I hold 
my hands over my eyes and shut out the day 


morning! 


and the sunshine, and the quiver of the green 
leaves, and the sweet low whisper of all things 
beautiful ; for they seem such a mockery! 
Think of a husband and wife living in close 
companionship, loving each other, exercising 
forbearance toward one another’s faults, daily 
communing together, and yet a gulf, dark and 
wide and unbridged, lying between them! 
Think of him as carefully hiding away from 
her sight a hideous skeleton—hiding it in his 
bosom, folding his arms over it, fearing and 
dreading all the while lest, like the murdered 
man in Eugene Aram, everything refuse to 
help hide the hideous object, and any day he 
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come upon it exposed, uncovered to the 
pertinent stare of the multitude. 

When a young man—almost a boy—he un- 
committed an indiscretion that fell 
heavy blow on his future prospects for 
ess, He sunk under it—his self-respect 
was wounded—his womanly sensibilities were 
he hated himself and loathed the 
| error that had brought this disgrace upon 
In time, he married a pure, sweet girl, 
cking the moral courage to tell her the 
orrow that had crushed the bloom out 
uthful years, fearing lest she would 
y from him, he kept it looked up in 

lone heart, hidden from her sight. 
Prying, meddlesome ones kindly insinuated 
to her, but she was too noble to re peat 
rds to him, and for twenty years they 
thus, husband and wife. They were 
very near to each other over the dying 
their beloved children, and over the 
graves that gathered their broken blos- 
nto their cold bosoms; but the dreadful 
t lay between them like a mountain of iron. 
H ved his wife and hated himself, and 
ved that she was too pure to mate with 
His health failed 


he rallied; but it was only a spas- 


the iron had entered 


n effort, and, failing very gradually, he 
uded away and died with his painful secret 
ld to the patient, loving little woman who 
1 light lingered about him and illumined 

ter darkness. 
{ how pitiful is such a broken life! How 

going out! 

How much better to have had the moral 
ge to have sat down beside her, and taken 
little hands, and have looked hon- 
est nto her eyes and told her all. There was 
fication for the lone young years of the 
motherless boy-culprit; and who would have 


seen it as readily as his own wife? 


ding oyer the magnitude of the indis- 

n for months and years, it obtained the 

mastery over him, it fatted on his weakness, 

ially overpowered him, and, weak and 

ensitive, he sank into an untimely grave. 

I have looked into many windows and seen 

similar to this, but none so pitiable as 

this one, covered and darkened and saddened 
a great mistake! 

The path of life is too short and too beau- 

to be trodden thus with a step halting, 

la mien cringing and sycophantic, when a 

il, manly courage could dash away every 

opstacie. 


be made glad and free, finding in it a fore- 


Let us drink from its pure fountains, 
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the full fruition t 


taste of the enjoy: 


lies beyond these varied scenes, 


I sat behind | Bodkin’s sister at churel 


last night, and I couldn’t help seeing how car 


less she had been with her broche shawl. It 


looked as if it never had been folded and laid 


away carefully at all. It hung in a kind of a 
soft stringy way, as though it had been stretched 


cornerwise and flung across a chair while it was 


damp. I have seen shawls, of all kinds, kept 
looking new and fresh, and as though they had 
never been worn before, when the secret was 


simply, that they had been folded exactly i: 


the same folds that they were when they were 


bought, It is well worth one’s time and tron- 
ble to be very particular about this. Lyery 
time you take off your shawl, or veil, or cloak, 
or any article of clothing that can be laid i: 
its: original fol do then it will always 


have the appearance of being fresh and new 
and you wi not have that uneasy, slovenly 
feeling that attends a woman if she is awar 


that she is not lookiug well. 

My women friends will bear me out in the 
truth of it, when I say that that consciousness 
is little less tha pain of sickness—not half « 
desirable a feeling as is pain in the head, or 
side, or breast, because they are a little bit 
interesting, especially if not very bad. 

What a power there is in music! My hea 
ached this morni: d my thoughts were sad 
and out of tune, and the world, from where | 


My asth- 
that I went wheezing around 


stood, looked dreary and uninviting,. 
ma was so bad, 
like an old spinning-wheel that had slipped its 
bands. When I was a little girl in the trundk 
bed, I used to fall asleep, and waken, and slee; 


| anthems sung by the 


again, to the music of ok 
deacon. He w have his quiet evening 
the well-thumbed, soile 
leaves of the old music books that had beer 
if his boyhood. Once I awok: 
by the sweet, mourntu 


recreation thus, ff 


the companions 
thrilled into ecstasy 
tune of Bourbon. I sat up in bed, spell-bound. 
It was the most gl 


I pounded my childish applause on the pillow, 


rious musie L had ever heard 


and on the quilts, and on my knees; and, de- 
again and again, to the 
“ Now just once 


lighted, he sang it 
coaxing: “Once more, papa!” 

more, please sir, papa!” At last, ashamed « 
ask for it again, I gaye him the charge of 


“Don’t ever forget, now, that this is my music, 


papa.” 
Ever since the awakening of that night, th 
g 
grand old music of Bourbon has been my pan- 


acea for every mental derangement; but this 
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morning it failed; it had lost its inspiration ; 
its exhilarating power was gone; it was like 
wine that was dead, tasteless. 

But whén Ida’s little brown hands touched 
the keya of the piano, and her soul went out 
in the “ National Guards’ Grand March,” I 
was lifted up to the very mountain tops, the 
clouds dispersed, and the blessed sunshine came 
in at my eastern windows, and again I was my 
jubilant self, and filled with gladness and re- 
joicing. 

But no music ever touched me as it did once, 
on one occasion a few years ago. It was dur- 
ing the war. 
waiting for the news from the battle of the Wil- 
derness, 

The mail train had just whirled past, and its 
smoke lay like a curled plume above our mead- 


We were in suspense and agony, 


ows. I stood leaning on the gate post waiting 
the return of the deacon from the post-office. 

The air was damp with the mist of the early 
morning, and the dew-drops sparkled on the 
little spider-webs at the roadside, and made 
them look like tiny fairy tents staked out on 
the green, 

I had a shaw! over my head, and a flannel cloth 
around my neck, and the deacon’s plushy over- 
shoes on, because I was recovering from an at- 
tack of the quinsy, with an unusual predispo- 
sition to another turn of the asthma. 

But I forgot all my ailments in a moment, 
when I heard a childish voice, as sweet as an 
angel’s, pouring forth the exquisite old air and 
words of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” I 
looked in the direction of the voice, and there 
in the path, on the green banks of the curving 
railroad, was little Tod Wilkins, the son of our 
poorest neighbor, walking along, his head 
thrown back, singing with all his might. The 
lower end of his snow-white shirt fluttered 
from the hind part of his old ragged cotton 
trousers, flitting cheerily in the wind, as would 
a lady’s handkerchief. His new palm hat was 
in his hand; and, really, there was nothing to 
hinder his singing his very sweetest and freest. 

I love the bursting song of the robin, even 
unto tears; but Tod’s glorious singing shamed 
any robin, or bird I ever heard. I leaned for- 
ward—lI let the shawl slip off—I stepped out- 
side of the gate, and left the deacon’s plushy 
slippers where I had stood ; my flannels smelt of 
liniment, and I cast them from me. The song 


rose exultantly upon the still, fresh morning 
air; and when the sweet lisping words of, “Oh, 
the Star-Spangled Banner! oh, long may it 
wave!” swept up to me, I hurrah’d like a boy, 
and tossed up my arms, and would have been 
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proud, just then and there to have died for my 
country, out on the battle-field, in a hospital, 
at the burning stake, or even at home in bed. 

Among the treasured pictures hung on mem 
ory’s walls that I love to look at, and think of, 
and dwell upon, and sparkle my eyes over— 
one of the dearest—is that which beholds Tod 
Wilkins as he walked along in his little bare 
feet singing our nation’s beloved song, all 
aflutter in poverty’s rags, as the little enthv. 
siast’s soul poised its wings high in the heavens 
—Tod in the foreground, while the beautiful 
scenery of Sylvan Dell is the dark emerald 
background of the picture. 

We were invited over to Dr. Bodkin’s to 
take tea last Thursday evening, the deacon 
and | 
drove Humbug; and I told the deacon that 
perhaps, as we were going so near to our pas- 


We rode over in the top carriage, and 


tor’s—brother Jinkins’s—we'd better take them 
something, even if it wasn’t much; it would 
show good will, and that we loved him and 
approved of his preaching. So we took over 
a basket with a roll of my butter in it, and 
some fresh eggs, and a few pounds of beef, and 
a pair of gray woollen socks of grandma's knit- 
ting. Then father put in some corn, and oats, 
and some keepin’ apples, and Lily stuck in a 
new broom. Sister Jinkins was very glad, and 
said heshould make an account of it; but father 
said not to do it at all, it only meant good will, 
and good feelin’, and signified no mor’n a waive 
of the hand, or a mere courteous liftin’ 0’ the 
hat of him. 
of putting things, naturally polite like. 

Just as father was fastening Humbug’s hitch- 
ing strap to the doctor’s post, Sister Bodkin came 


The deacon has a good polite way 


out and told us to go on into the house, that 
Julia was there; that she was just going to see 
her friends off in the coach, and would be back 
in less than five minutes. A gentleman and 
lady, her cousins, Moses and Myra Wharton, 
were just starting away. The lady was as sweet 
and graceful a creature as I ever saw—her face 
was all adimple with radiant smiles, her move- 
ments as easy as the sway of weeping-willows, 
and her voice was music itself. 

The man looked good and kind, but he was 
as awkward as a poker; he acted as if he had 
two hands and two feet and one head more 
than he could manage or knew what to do 
with. He trod on his wife’s trail, and in turn- 
ing around gave her a punch in the side with 
the umbrella, and then managed to catch his 
buttons in the silk fringe of my fine black 
thibet shawl, and started off at a good travel- 
ling jog, while I was going in the opposite 
e 
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tion. He closed the gate with a sudden 
and caught the little poodle’s head fast, 
1 when he ran back to let it out, he dropped 
satchel between his feet and fell spraw]- 
ver it, Then his high hat rolled off, and 
e wind caught up his red silk bandanna, and 


? y 
vip 


was just going to be funny and cut up jolly 
ipers with it, when he floundered around, 
rracefully as a whale on land, and caught 


Only for the sake of his lovely wife, and I 
ld haye ki hi’d right out, and had a good 
laugh at his expense. 
You have quite too many things to carry, 
Moses,” said she, sweetly, as she took her 
ivy shawl off from his arm, and smiled on 
graciously, ‘ 
What a glorious smile itwas,too! He grew 
d as a beet, and started off in a hurry with 
his overcoat skirt pockets turned com- 
pletely inside out, looking like a collapsed con- 
ulLOnN bag. I felt my mouth begin to show 
is of laughter, but I looked up and saw the 
leacon’s stern, gray eyes looking at me severely 
n under his bushy eyebrows, Oh, his eyes 
y%ked like two stealthy, bloodthirsty 


ering out from under the fringe of the cover- 


cats 


aS they hid under the bed ! 

[am so playful and mischievous that he has 
shoot catty glances at me often, 

As soon as the lumbering old coach rolled 
vay, and Sister Bodkin’s relatives were gone, 
e returned. When the deacon and the doc- 
got to talking earnestly, I turned to Sister 
dkin and asked her how in the world it ever 
about that that awkward Moses 
found favor in the sight of her beautiful, 


ame man 
evel 
and refined, and elegant Cousin Myra. 

I shall be glad to tell you, Pipsissiway,” 

she, laughing, while the faintest rose 
ish overspread her countenance, 

Myra never cared for outside show and 
itward appearances like other girls do; she 
ver saw anything awkward in people if she 

their hearts to be right. She 
peculiar that way, and it was owing to 


was a 


very peculiarity that she was first in- 
erested in Moses Wharton, 
She was teaching school in Millbrook one 


inter, and after service one cold snowy Sab- 
she stood outside the church door, 


day, 
uiting until the lady with whom she boarded 
would come out, As she stood there watch- 


and waiting, a poorly clad emaciated old 
oman, apparently in the humblest walks of 


fe, came out upon the icy steps, and just then 
1 beautiful haughty young lady richly clad in 
* 
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furs and velvets, rudely jostled against th 





















4nd 





tottering old woman, and she slipped 


would have fallen, had not Moses sprang for 
ward and caught her. 


“* Let me assist you, grandmother,’ said he 


as he drew her arm within his own, and saw h 
her safely landed on the sidewalk, 

“ She was a stranger ; no other arm had prof d 
fered assistance, although several finely ap ‘ 
pearing young men stood nearer than Moses ‘ 
They winked at each other and smiled, and I 
telegraphed their stale wit to each other in th 
sundry nod | grimaces. ” 

“The old lady was among strangers, and tr 
nothing but the generosity of a kind heart ° 
prompted the spontaneous action, That was one th 
long step in the good graces of the sweet Littl fe 
school teacher, but Moses was not aware of it tr 

“ Myra taught school the following summer t 
in the same piace, a d had a better opportu 
nity of be ng acquainted with the peopl he 
in the village and vicinity. lif 

“ Because of Moses’s shy, awkward ways, sh m 
observed that the young men made sport of it 
him. She never smiled at any of their witti- th: 
cisms, or manifested any degree of interest i: ms 
any of their jokes. One morning she was pase f 
ing Mr. Wharton’s, on her way to school, and hte 
the horses and wagon stood in the road as a 
though they were going in the direction of I ;), 
Millbrook. Moses was busy putting some = 
grain in the wagon, and with the innate polite Th 
ness of a good heart, he told her if she wanted vis 
to ride, and would wait until he gave each of Sor 
the horses a pail of water, she could have the the 
opportunity. She stood beside the horses, and a 
talked to the und patted them, while he 
went to the pump in the lot to get the water, 

“ She observed that he raised the pump han , \ 
dle cautiously and peeped down inside, then : 
uncovered the well, and instead of pumping, " 
drew the water with a hook and: pail. nies 

“ When he brought the second pail full in un 
the same manner, she said; ‘Is your pump 
broken that y« not use it ?’ — 

““No ma’am,’ he answered; ‘but in the % 
few days in which we did not use the pump, 
an old blue bird built a darling little nest in 
it; and though it isa good deal of trouble to T 
draw water for six calves and four horses this alw 
way, yet I hav’n’t the heart to disturb her. Pau 
One time I looked down in at herand thought, & his 
“How much longer must this work last?” and & ene 
she looked up at me 80 trustingly, tipping her As 
little patient head back, that I fancied there fort 
was asad coaxing look in ber bright eyes, as ing 
though she were saying: “Oh, please don't in it 
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HAST ALL SEASONS 


yet angry, sir, I’m hurrying with all the might 
if a blue bird,” 

“*T peep in upon her twice a day, and she 
trusts me, and looks up a cheery “How de 
do!” that well repays me for any trouble I may 
have.’ 

“*QOh, your heart is good and kind,’ said 
Myra, ‘and I hope the old bird will tell her 
young ones how much they are indebted to 
you for their lives, and that they will recom- 
You've 


the heart of a woman, Moses Wharton, and 


pense you with the sweetest of songs. 


you need not be a bit ashamed to act out your 
true self, and to follow the convictions of your 


} honest heart; they will not lead you astray, 


though they may lead you in paths that very 
few men ever dared to walk in before. Be 
true to yourself, and you will be true to 
thers,’ 

“During that pleasant summer Myra often 
had peeps through the windows, into the inner 
life of Moses Wharton, and she found him to 
be perfectly true and natural, and though a 
little awkward and unskilled in the etiquette 
that belongs to society, he was nobler than any 
man she had ever met. He had that nobility 
if soul that gave him the highest rank among 
his fellows. Is it any wonder that the two be- 
ame dear to each other, and more than all 
the world to one another? She sees not the 
rough, gray husk that is the setting of the jewel. 
They are the happiest wedded couple who 
visit us; they seem formed to walk together. 
Sometime next summer we will go and visit 
them, and you shall see for yourself one of the 
matches made in Heaven.” 


— ee 


We can do but little, at most; but we can 
do that little constantly. Little by little does 
(iod elevate us to himself. He calls daily, 
Neglect one call after another, 
A mason builds 


weekly, yearly, 
and we become reprobates. 
the wall, stone by stone. And just so are saints 
built. God accommodates himself to our con- 
lition by affording us opportunity and mate- 
rial as we need them, 

—eor@joe—. 

THe wives of men of sentiment are not 
always the most appreciative women, Jean 
Paul representa Siebender as reading one of 
his beautiful imaginings to his wife, who list 
ened with eyes cast down and bated breath. 
As he closed, the sharer of his joys beamed 
forth with, “Don’t put on your left stock- 
ing to-morrow, dear; I must mend that bole 
in it,” 


‘OR 


THINE OWN, O 
HAST ALL SEASONS FOR 
THINE OWN, O DEATH !” 


DEVELLING. 


“THOL 


BY MRS. A. H. 
EATH comes to all! In the fresh, budding 
| ) spring, 
When joy exultant fills each bounding heart, 
And groves and bowers their richest offerings bring, 
He nips the tender bud, and leaves a shadowy 
blight! 
And so when summer, with its gushing showers 
Of song and sunshine, and refreshing rain, 
With richer beauty robes each fragrant flower, 
And health and gladness thrill through every 
vein. 
Stealing with cautious, stealthy step he comes, 
When early blossoms scent the dewy morn ; 
And from the garland of love’s happiest homes, 


He plucks the freshest rose, and leaves a thorn ! 


And when ripe autumn with its gorgeous train, 
Bright robed in beauty, hoards its brimming 
store 
Of luscious golden fruits, and garnered grain, 
In countless blessings piled, and flowing o'er; 
He lingers not, but hastes with rapid stride, 
And from the circles of the young and gay 
Marks the loved object of the father’s pride; 
Exultant, bears the idol prize away ! 
And e’en when winter, with its snowy wreath 
Triumphant crowns each tree and rock-bound 
hill, 
He passes on, with chill and blighting breath, 
And at his touch, each throbbing heart stands 
still! 
“ Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death !’’ 
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Orner Propie’s PREJUDICES.—Suppose a 
surgeon should go into a household where a 
man had a vast wen on his neck, and, while 
he shook hands with him very gently with 
one hand, should hit the wen a terrible blow 
with the other; and suppose, when the man 
complained that that was rude treatment, the 
“Oh! that is nothing 
I have no 


surgeon should say: 
It is no part of you. 
I respect you ; 


but a wen, 
idea of respecting your wen. 
but that wen has nothing to do with you,” 
Such a surgeon would be like many reformers, 
who, because they are men of truth, and per- 
ceiving that other men have many prejudices 
and superstitions, strike them with their fists, 
as if they were wens, justifying themselves by 
saying: “They are superstitions; they are 
prejudices; am I bound to respect these?” 
No, perhaps not; but you are bound to re- 
spect the palpitating heart that lies behind 
them. You are bound to respect the soul 
whose superstition or prejudice you assail,— 


Beecher. 











SARA'S SWEETHEART. 


CHAPTER I. 
LON’T go yet, Sara—I want to talk to 
i - 
the door, and came back to my seat 


my mother. 


This is the last opportunity I shall have of 
ng to you, my dear, and there is something 

I must say before you go = 
There was an expression of troubled per- 


n my mother’s face as she drew her 

r nearer the fire. 
[t was very late—past eleven o'clock ; but 
rly the next morning I was going from home 
end a few weeks at Frog’smere Manor, the 


Be ir wealthy uncle, Charles Blamford, 
Ma being at all other times much too 
rand show us the light of his countenance, 


ught proper, this particular autumn, to 


me and my Sister Flora to spend a short 


t the Manor. 


| Blamfords, of Frog’smere, were my 
father’s relations; and very unpleasant ones 
we | hitherto found them, inasmuch as, con- 


sidering my father to have done the family a 

t wrong by marrying my mother, they 
turned their backs upon him from that day, 

My father had been dead four years at this 

ne, and a hard four years they had been for 

Not that we had ever been rich, for my 


father belonged to that most unhappy class of 


m 2 younger son of a poor but noble house, 
who cannot work, and to beg are ashamed. To 
give a mt lium in parvo description ot ourselves, 


I should tell you we were poor and proud ; 


that is, our father was, and we girls, following 
his steps, were proud, too. Our mother, 
who was the daughter of a country curate, and 


my only brother, who followed in her steps, 


were quite different; and I am afraid we led 
her a sad life before our father died. Wewere 
too proud to walk three miles to church every 


Sund Ly and too poor to keep any kind of car- 


riage ) we stopped at home. That was only 
ane of many such afflictions in our domestic 
affairs. But about a year before our father 


died my brother George took upon himself to 
express very decided opinions concerning his 
future ; and, after a good deal of skirmishing 
with his father, he obtained a reluctant consent 
to go and try his fortunes in Australia. I 
don’t think he succeeded very well, for the few 
letters we received from him were rather vague 


1 uns tisfactory. Poor Gec rge found his 


4 





fortune long in coming, it would seem. O 
late years we had fewer letters than ever, and 
these only containe flectionate inquiries an 
remembrance, not touching upon himeselt 
his affairs. 

My mother and 


between us, and let half of our house. 


| kept a little day-scho 
In my 
sketches 


leisure hours I drew water-color 
which I was often fortunate enough to dispose 
of at an artist’s repository. We might hav 
me heavy bills i: 
curred before my father died. The 


of these drained our purses of all our earr 


done very well but for 
paymer 
ings. My father’s e income ceased wit! 
his life. 

Flora was still at school, where, by giving 
part of her time a verness to the younger: 
pupils, she received finishing lessons in numer 
ous accomplishment Flora was very clever 
and her whole soul was bound up in study 
Lately she had been grieving because we could 
not afford to give her a year at a first-class 
her class 

But this 
t the German academy 
quite out of Flora’s he She had 


the rug all the evening wit! 


German academy, whither one of 
mates intended going the spring. 
anticipated visit had 
d for a time. 
been sitting on 

the kitten in her 
getically that my 


und chattering 80 ener 
ther had not been able t 
get a word into the conversation, though | ha 
guessed there w something on her mind. |! 
was not, therefore, at all surprised when she 
asked me to sit le longer after Flora had 
wished us good-1 

“Sara,” said 1 other, solemnly, as I re 
sumed my seat, “ you are all I have, my dear 
in the shape of a companion; for dear Flo is 
such a child, and poor Ue orgy is acarce ly like 
ove of us at all,” 

Here my mother paused, and sighed deeply 
I remained silent, 

=i don’t know how t 


nued, looking up at me 


» begin what I want to 

say, Sara,” she cont 

“It is about Flo.’ 
“Well, mamma,” I said, 
“Don’t you think it would be a good thing 


rather astonished 


if we could get her married, Sara ?”’ 

I could only look at my mother, but I suppose 
she saw the astonishment in my eye, for she 
resumed, speaking hastily and sadly, “O8Sara! 
such a thought would never have entered my 
head if we had not been 80 poor, and Flo is 


} Ri 


such a shiftless girl. All the learning she 
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craves for will not bring her bread and salt; 
besides, only consider the indignities a gover- 


I think my 
heart would’ break to see her in such a posi- 


ness must always be subject to. 


tion; yet that is what she must come to if—— 


Q Sara! I can’t bear to tell you what came 


nto my mind . but I muat, and, dear, don’t be 
F cross, or laugh—I thought that if your Cousin 
F Guy sees Flora, he might—” 
“Fall in her ?” 


mamma !” 


love with I said. “Oh, 
In spite of my mother’s entreaties, I laughed 
eartily. 
Frog’smere falling in love with his humble 
itle cousin, whom his father had eondescended 
invite for a week’s holiday, quite overpow 
red me. 


“Mamma,” said I, “ forgive me; it is so im- 
probable.” 

“Not at all, Sara,” said she. “Flora is as 
well born as Guy, and a remarkably pretty 


girl besides. As to money, he has enough 


ud to spare, It would be quite a likely thing.” 

{nd viewed thus, it did seem more feasible. 

I sat thinking about it a little while, and then 
| said it certainly was just possible. 

‘But mamma,” I said, “it is not a thing to 
be counted upon; it is but a chance.” 

“Just a chance,” she replied, “that is all, 
Sara. IT hate myself for being so mercenary 
nmy thoughts, but it is for her sake; and in 
But if 


itshould come to pass as I said, what a good 


any case the child shall please herself. 
thing for dear Flo !” 

“Too good to be thought of,” I said. 

“And I was going to tell you, Sara,” re- 
sumed my mother, more quietly, “that I don’t 
want to see you a matchmaker, dear: but if 
mything should give you reason to suspect 
iuy and Flora of having a liking for one an- 
ther, just help it on by any means in your 


power. So much depends upon a trifle in such 


aes sometimes,” 
“T see, mamma. I am to be a sort of silent 
bserver and go-between.”’ 

“ And, oh, Sara !” exclaimed my mother, sud- 
denly, with a face of concern, “I do hope that 

“That I shan’t fall in love with Guy myself; 
eh, mamma ?” 

“Not exactly that, dear, but with any one 
else; especially with any one not well off. You 
will meet a great many people, I expect. For 
what should I do without you, Sara? I en- 
treat you to be careful.” 

“Mamma,” I said, balf laughing, half in 
earnest, “if you load me with many more com- 
mands and entreaties, matrimonial or other- 


The idea of our grand cousin of 
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wise, I shal! be in such a fog that I shall fail 
to perceive it if Flo runs to her ruin in the 
shape of a poor husband.” 

“You know all I 
mother. “I am quite dependent upon you, as 
you know, my dear; and then you are so clever, 


mean, Sara,” said my 


and managing, and practical—such a pillow 
while Flora is helpless, 
I could not 
spare you; but it would be a weight off my 


That is all 


for me to lean upon 
and wants looking after so much. 


mind tosee her well provided for. 
I want you to understand.” 
“Yes, mamma,” | said, gravely enough now ; 
“and you may rest assured that I will never 
While, at the 


same time, I am far too practical, too merce- 


leave you, to marry a prince, 
nary, to allow my affections to settle upon any 
one in that delightful social position known by 
the name of ‘ genteel poverty.’ ” 

“You have had enough of that, my poor 


darling,” said my mother, with a smile and a 


little sigh. “I shall get up to see you off, 
Sara; and your box is already corded; so I 


shall send you to bed.” 


CHAPTER II. 

When I first set my foot on the threshold of 
Frog’smere Manor House, it seemed to me like 
the entrance to a region hitherto unknown t 
my experience. How different to the mean 
little entrance of my own home were the mas- 
sive portals of this old mansion, the wide hall, 
brilliantly lighted and warm, the glowing car- 
pet on the staircase, and the graceful figures of 
my elegantly-attired aunt and cousins who had 
thronged to meet me with a cordiality I scarcely 
expected. 

I was alone, too; Flora had still a week of 
her term to expire before she could be at lib 
erty to join me. This I had before explained 
by letter to my relations, therefore no one else 
was expected, 

Of my cousins I will briefly speak. The 
eldest was Guy, who was very unlike what I 
had pictured him, being a grave, gentlemanly 
man, of about thirty, instead of the perfumed, 
languid young collegian I had expected to see. 
At my first glimpse of his serious face my heart 
fell concerning my mother’s hopes. Gny’s 
fancy would never fix on my pretty little sis- 
ter. Nothing short of an imperial woman, 
whose lips were never framed for smiling, would 
suit him; so thought I. 

Marion was the next. 
and moderately pretty, besides being more 
Then came Wilfrid, 


She was graceful, 


than usually amiable. 
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wh sa Navy lieutenant, at present away on 


a Me 
last, my namesake, Sara, who was the beauty of 
the family. 

I evening, sitting in a luxurious chair 


iterranean cruise; and the fourth, and 


under the centre chandelier of the grand draw- 

ing-room, I carefully studied my cousins; and, 

with one « xception, the conclusions I drew con- 
cerning them proved correct. 

ot neglected; but, supposing me to 

her tired with my travelling, my cousins 

from teasing me with talking, or re- 

Uncle Blamford sat by me 


abstained 
que for music, 
most of the time, and when he left me my 
Cou Guy sauntered up and took the vacant 
plac . 

I said that with one exception I formed fair 
estimates of my cousins’ characters; the excep- 
I thought him habitually 
grave; but in less than ten minutes | discov- 


tion was Guy, 
ered that his serious eyes could light up with 
infinite mirth, and his austere lips relax with 
rippling samlies, As soon as I made this dis- 
covery my hopes rose, and I resolved to pave 
ag en way for Flora by sounding her praises 
as much as possible in all the conversations | 
mig ive with him, 

Guy asked me if I was a good actress; and | 
said, modestly, that I had never taken any part 
in drawing-room plays. 

“You must certainly try,” said Guy. “ My 
They 


ting some up now, and we shall want 
? 


sisters are very fond of private plays, 
are pel 


rather a large staff.” 


Here was an opportunity | 


Chen,” said I, “ Flora will be some help, 
for she often assists in the historical plays the 
young ladies perform at the school she attends. 
My sister Flora is very clever.” 

Guy smiled, and said he did not doubt it; 

and in all our conversations I managed to turn 

ibject to Flora’s benefit, but with very 

able wisdom, it must be confessed. I 

much whether my sister would have 
thanked me, 

Ihe staple subjeot of talk at Frog’smere was 
private theatricals, Marion was very good- 
natured, and she took me into her confidence 
concerning the arrangements, 

The play selected was Kenilworth, 
to play Elizabeth, and Marion said 1 might 
take Amy Robsart; but I declined, and pro- 
posed Flora, as I guessed that Guy was to play 
Leicester. “It will bring them together fa- 
mously,” thought I. 

The next day, at luncheon, I was rather sur- 


Dara was 


prised to see a gentleman opposite me, sitting 
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beside my Cousin Sara At first 1 guessed jt 
must be Wilfrid, but 1 thought he was younger 
Then, with my usual straightforward impul- 
siveness, I asked Marion, who sat next to me, 
who he was. She looked rather surprised, 

“That is Cyril Anesley,” she said ; ** Captair 
Anesley.” 

“Who is Captain Anesléy ?” 


for something 1 could not explain had aroused 


I persevered, 


my curiosity. 
“He is Sara’s 


laughingly. 


sweetheart,” said Marion, 


“Ts Sara engaged ?” said I, surprised in my 
turn, 

“ Yes,” said Marion, 
it?” 

“ How long?” I asked, in the same tone, 
“They will not 


“Did you not know 


“ Ages,” replied Marion. 


be married till Sara « es of age, and gets her 
fortune, for he is poor at present; but he has 
very good expectations, Ie will be his uncle's 
heir, old Mr. Anesley. Y« 


of him, Sara—he is the member for Hindon, 


u must have heard 


bachelor. You will 


after next week 


immensely rich, and a 
see him—he is coming hers 
to visit papa, before we return to town,” 

I devoted myself to the contemplation of 
Sara’s sweetheart during the rest of the meal 
He was very handsome—quite a match for 
beautiful Sara; and, to tell the truth, he nearly 
approached a certain blue-eyed ideal I had 
created in my romantic dreamings—an ideal 
who boasted a fascinating golden moustache 
He was quite at hon 
told me he was to tak 


and an erect carriage. 
Marion 
the part of Leicester in the play. 


at lrog’smere 


“ Guy is more suitable,” | said, 


“Guy hardly ever performs,” said Marion; 
“he is not a good actor, but a capital judge 


and critic,” 


CHAPTER HUI, 


All the mornings, 
fine, we spent in riding; and, under Guy’s tu- 


when the whether was 
ition, | soon learned to manage a horse well 
Guy was generally my cavalier. Uncle Blam- 
ford rode with Marion, and Captain Anesley 
with Sara, 

Often I found myself watching this paircuri- 
ously ; for, beyond the usual courtesy between 
a lady and gentleman, there existed nothing 
in the captain’s behavior to denote the lover, 
nor in Sara's to resemble that of his fiancée. 
They were scrupulously courteous, and serupu- 
lously cold, yet no quarrel had occurred be- 
tween them. 
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I think I have said that I was very keen in 
lrawing conclusions respecting the characters 
and dispositions of those with whom I was 
thrown in contact; and ere a week had passed 
f my acquaintance with Cyril Anesley, I felt 
convinced that, acting upon impulse—as his 
warm, excitable temperament was prone to 
do—he had engaged himself to my Cousin Sara 
in haste, and had since repented at leisure; 
while she had it not in her to bestow much 
iffection upon, or feel interest in, any human 
being but herself. 

Nothing in his behavior went to prove my 
suspicions were correct, for he was too honor- 
ible to draw back from the fulfilment of any 
duty his engagement involved. 

Often thinking these things, I let my eyes 
iwell upon the pair as they sat close together, 
yet to my fancy so far apart; and often I found 
Captairi Anesley studying me, with apparently 
18 great an interest as I displayed in studying 
himself, 

Sara seldom evinced any liveliness in the 
preparations for amusement or festivity, save 
un overweening anxiety concerning her attire. 
She was a thorough actress, and threw more 
inimation into her performance than I should 
have believed her capable of. I could not say 
so much for the captain; he was decidedly 
ipathetic, 

At the end of a week Flora arrived. Marion 
had reserved the role of Amy Robsart for her, 
and Flo set to work upon it immediately, as 
the rest were already nearly perfect in their 
parts, Flora was in her element, and I had 
ever seen her look so beautiful; happiness 
ent a glow to her cheek and a sparkle to her 
eye. I darted frequent glances at Guy, to see 
whether he wore the same spectacles that I 
lid, but I always failed to penetrate his 
houghts. The expression on his sedate face, 
while in repose, was unreadable. 

A good many guests came to the Manor 


luring the shooting season, at the expiration of 


which my uncle’s family usually left Frog’s- 
mere to spend Christmas in town ; most of them 
were aristocratic friends of my aunt’s, 

At last the night of the play arrived. 
dressed early, and assisted my aunt in receiy- 
ing the guests, as the rest were all fully occu- 
pied in the green-room. 

Most of the people had arrived, 
feathers were nodding energetically as she con- 
versed with a little knot of dowagers on the 


I was 


My aunt’s 


sola, 
“Come with me, Sara,” whispered Guy, over 
my shoulder, 
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I rose and took his proffered arm. He con- 
ducted me across the hall, and into a little 
room communicating by a door with the afore- 
said green-room. Half of the door was glass, 
which was covered with a red moreen curtain. 

“ See here,” said Guy, laughingly, as he drew 
the curtain slightly aside. 

There was a considerable noise going on 
within, and a comical scene met our eyes. 

The performers, full of nervous eagerness, 
were having a hurried rehearsal. Their cos- 
tumes were more peculiar than beautiful 
Flora alone being fully attired in a velvet 
dress with lace rufiles. Leicester was perform- 
ing with apathy, and appeared equally indiffer- 
This 
struck me at the time vaguely ; very soon after- 


I lo« »*ked 


ent to the charms of the queen or Amy. 


wards it came back to me forcibly. 
and laughed at the disorderly scene. 
“ How well our Amy looks!” remarked Guy. 
“ Does she not? The blue becomes Flora,’’ 


I said, approvingly, for I thought that Guy’s 


obduracy toward Flora was beginning to melt 
before her beauty. “I knew you would think 


Guy turned his grave eyes on me, and 
dropped the curtain, 

“Sara,” he said, suddenly, “you seem an- 
noyed that I do not sufficiently appreciate your 
sister; but you are to blame for it. I have no 
eyes for Flora when you are present.” 

This little tirade took me rather by surprise, 
and I dropped my corner of the red curtain to 
look at him. Guy appeared unusually agitated, 

“You guess what I mean, Sara,” he said; 
“will my cousin be my wife?” 

Then—how or why I could not tell—there 
came to me suddenly a knowledge that I 
loved !—not this man, but another—that other 
who was betrothed to my Cousin Sara. I was 
neither confused nor agitated; and | think my 
voice must have been clear and hard when I 
replied, for Guy’s face was so sad. 

“T cannot, Guy,” I said; “ do not ask me,” 

“That is all, Sara,” said he. 

He went away slowly, and left me there. 

What a strange evening that was! There 
seemed such a shadow on Guy’s face and on 
I knew too well there was 
I felt 
like one in a dream, moving about among 
lights, and flowers, and happy people, without 
the faintest echo of happiness in my own heart. 

The play was over, and there was much noise 


Cyril Anesley’s! 
one on mine; the rest were all so bright. 


and applause; then some one proposed dano- 
ing, and very soon I found myself dancing 
with the gayest of them, for I thought it would 
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d thing to deceive others, and myself, 
[ could, 
was also dancing. No one could have 
ased he was suffering a pang of disappointed 
His face was serious, as usual; mine was 
thed in smiles; and, somehow, a line in a 
sweet poem I had once read kept ring- 
in my ears: 
“©, friend, I fear the lightest hearts 
Make sometimes heaviest mourning.” 
1 Guy’s impassive face veil under its very 
veness a heart of “ heaviest mourning ?”’ 
reat Guy— Heave n forbid! 
ized two or three times with Captain 
ley, and I pulled bonbons with him, both 
uughing gayly, as if, we were light- 
lenough. I was deceiving him, and he 
eceiving me—that is, we were trying to 
I thought I could guess now why he 


He had not 


had bec n. 


been so apathetic and listless. 

so blind to his own heart as I 
ro | did 
now I knew that he loved me, and the 


had discovered he not love 
wledge filled my heart with secret joy, and 


with deep sorrow. 


CHAPTER IV. 
w days after, there came for Cyril Anes- 


etter. It was at breakfast when he re- 
, and he smiled as he broke the seal. 
s from my uncle, sir,” he said to Uncle 
ford, “I suppose he writes to tell me to 
t him.” 
began perusing the letter—many at the 
were also reading their letters. I, among 
ers, was reading one from my mother, when 
the tones of Gaptain Anesley’s voice 
ing to my uncle. The tones were some- 
strange, and flushed. I 


1 this, for I had glanced up quickly. 


his face was 
“Mr. Anesley bids me tell you, sir, he will 
ppy to accept your invitation, arid will 


»morrow.” Then, with evident em- 


rassment, the captain went on to say: “ My (¢ 


e informs me, sir, that he is married; so 
will accompany him.” 

Every one at the table was looking curiously 
at the speaker. Some 
them—knew how keenly this marriage affected 
him. From looking with intense interest at 


his wife 


few—myself among 


his face, I next turned my eyes to his betrothed 
The tidings had affected her seriously. 
ippeared to be smothering her feelings as 

| as she could, but she did not succeed very 


Perhaps it was my fancy, but, from that mo- 
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ment, I thought that Uncle Blamford’s mam 
lost some of its cordiality to Captain Anesle 
and my heart throbbed with indignation ma: 
times that day at seeing Sara’s coolness to hin 

He did not appear so much cast down at | 
one would have imagined 


bad prospects 
but J overheard an old lady saying to my a 

would do something des 
take 
ing = perhaps ever low 
Aunt Blamford held up 
screamed a little, lady-lik« 


lk always do something 


that she believed he 
perate before long to drinking or ¢ 
out his brains; 
her hands, a 
scream 

“Those quiet f 


that kind, you know.” 
lady ; “it is not nat 


nodded the imaginatiy 
iral for a young man t 
take such a dre blow calmly, but ‘sti 
waters run dee} 

This 
How |! pitied hin 
fort him! I dared n¢ 
how much I loved him. 


uncomfortabk 


made me feel very 
How I yearned to con 
it own, even to mysel! 
The next afternoon, as I sat with Sara, read 
ing while she sewed, in her own cosey sitting 
room, the door 

walked in. He came straight up to Sara ar 
stood at the side of her 


opened, and Cyril Anesley 


chair. 


“Sara,” he said, quietly, “I am come to ask 


you if this aflair is to make any difference 


our engagement? I think it right to ask y 


this, now that my prospects are so altered,” 
She looked boldly at 
eyes, in which no shad 
had any place 
“T must 
Anesley.” 
“ No, Sara,” he said, firmly; “ it is your de 


him with her beautif 
w of pity or sympathy 


refer 4 to my father, Captai 


cision only I require. It will be time enoug! 


for me to consult your father when I hav 


learned your determination.” 

“T do not think you can reasonably expect 
considering al! the circumstances—”’ she begat 
and even her hard voice faltered. 

“That is sufficient. 
proudly, and he left the room. 

I felt very uncomfortable at having been 1 
witness to this little scene: but so quickly had 
it passed that I had scarcely time to think of 
As the door 
closed Sara looked at me, and our eyes met. 

“T could not, you know,” she said, with s 
amile. sure I feel very 
sorry, bat no one in my position can be ex- 


Thank you,” he said 


retiring before it was all over. 


“ } 


Poor fellow, I’m 
ected to sacrifice herself in that way ; can she 
I 7; 
Sara ?”’ 
“That depends on one’s opinion,” I said 
dryly ; “some people might not consider it 4 
7*7 9 I £5 
sacrifice, you know.” 
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Sara glanced at the large mirror, as if to con- 
sider the amouut of beauty that might have 
been thrown away on a penniless captain of 
iragoons. She turned away with a satisfied 
smile, 

“T dare say he'll find some nice passable 
little thing to marry him, and will soon forget 
ne,” she said, comfortably, as she resumed her 
mbroidery. 

[said no more, Her self-conceit and bard- 
neas disgusted me, 

The next morning it was rumored that Cap- 
tain Anesley would leave the Manor the fol- 
lowing evening, Meanwhile, old Mr. Anesley 
had arrived with his bride, who was many 
years younger than himself. There had been 
the usual amount of joking and pleasantry, 
and the elderly bridegroom had thrown back 
gay repartees, for he was a jovial old gentle- 
man. Unele Blamford had given him cordiality 
enough. 

Mr. Anesley seemed thoroughly to under- 
dand the reason of the rupture between his 
ephew and Sara, but he certainly did not 
oncern himself much about it, 

That afternoon Marion came to me, and 
usked if I should mind a walk, 

“No, indeed,” I said; “I shall be glad of a 
walk,” 

“Tt is a long way, Sara, over the East Hill 

Beckhurst,” she said. “Iam going to take 
some little presents to a poor person who lives 
there. I should not have asked you, but nota 
single servant can be apared to accompany me, 
and I cannot go alone.” 

I hastened to get my things on, and by three 
clock we started, carrying a couple of baskets 
ontaining Marion’s bounty. 

It was a dark, cold afternoon, about the be- 
ginning of November, and we had three miles 

walk. 
led the East Hill, it began snowing. 


As we crossed the rough ridges 


‘I don’t suppose it will be anything,” said 
Marion, “and we shall be home in time for 
linner.” 

We stayed in the village longer than we 
ght to have done, and it was past five when 
It had continued to snow 
steadily for an hour and a half, It was lying 
in thick drifts ; and, besides this, it was getting 
very dark. 

“IT wish we had not come,” said my cousin, 


we started for home. 


uneasily, “Shall we go back to the village, 
ind stay with Mrs. Pym all night, Sara?” 

I said “ Yes,” gladly, for I felt terrified at 
the walk before us. 

Marion stood a moment in indecision, The 
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snow pelted down, and the wind moaned dis- 
mally. 

“How foolish I have been to come!” she 
said. ‘‘ We ought to have got Guy or one of 
the gentlemen to accompany us. I did not 
think the weather would turn out like this. 
We had better get home, Sara; papa will be 
so angry when he misses.us, Perbaps they will 
turn out with lanterns to find us, and there’ll 
be such astir! Itis not late, you know, though 
it is so dark,” concluded Marion, with an effort 
at cheerfulness. 

So we pressed on. I felt rather neryous when 


a turn of the road hid from us the last of the 


village lights, 
a ‘ 
The path was all new to me; I trusted en- 


tirely to Marion’s knowledge; and when we 
had travelled some distance over the hills, I 
was rather surprised that she suddenly came to 
a stand-still. 

“Why, where can the gate be?” she said, in 
a puzzled voice. 

“ What gate?” I asked. 

“The gate,” she said; “there ought to be 
one here, Don’t you remember passing through 
it as we came?” 

“Yes, I remember,” I said. 


“ 


“(> Sara, Sara,” wailed my cousin,” we 


have lost the way!” and she began to cry. 
I did not ery, 
whelmed with dismay. 
‘Don’t ery, Marion,” I said, looking at the 


but 1 was completely over- 


dim outlines of the ridges through the dark- 
ness. “If we haye lost the way we must find 
it again.” 

We trudged resolutely on, ankle-deep in 
snow, and, after about half an hour’s wander- 
ing in various directions, we once more stood 
still. Marion’s tears were still flowing. 

“(O Sara,” she said, “we shall be frozen to 
death! and it is my fault, What shall we 
do ? 

I tried to soothe the timid girl, but my teeth 
were chattering wofully, and 1 felt the tears 
freeze on my cheeks. 

How long we passed weeping and wandering 
I know not; but, after a time, there came upon 
us a feeling of numbness and deadly faintness. 
I had often read and been told how fatal it is 
when persons thus situated yield to this feel 
ing; yet 1 was pcwerless to resist it; and al- 
most simultaneously my cousin and | sank 
down together. J said a few words of prayer 
to myself, and then a confused ringing sounded 
in my ears, mingled with the loud barking of 
a dog, and the shouting of men’s voices, one of 
whom | knew. 
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“Here they are! Hurrah! Thank Heaven! 
Hurrah! We are not too late.” 

I saw the flash of a lantern in my eyes, then 
I was lifted in a pair of strong arms, and 
borne swiftly along. 

“Is it Sara?” said a voice close to my ear; 
and I answered, in a faint whisper, “ Yes.” 

Marion told me after that she had no recol- 
lection of being found; but I had not entirely 
lost all consciousness myself. 

Guy and Captain Anesley, with two men- 
servants and the dogs, had found us. They 
carried us some distance to the lodge, and 
there we were warmed and tended by the 
keqper’s wife, while the servants returned to 
the Manor for a vehicle. 

It was nine o’clock when we.were fairly at 

ne. Beyond a feeling of great weariness 

t evening, we felt no ill effects from our ad- 

ure 

The next morning every one turned out for 
a ride with the dogs, it being a beautiful day, 

spite of the thaw. I did not want to go, so 

myself in the library with NicMlas 
and prepared for a long morhing of 
qu et reading, 

When one calculates on a pleasure of this 
sort, one seldom gets it. Soon after I was 
seated another truant walked in, in the shape 
of Captain Anesley. 

How are you after your narrow escape last 
night?” he said, standing on the rug opposite 
me, 

[ told him I was pretty well, and thanked 
him for coming to find us. 

“ Don’t speak of it,” he said, quickly. “You 
do not need telling that. I would do much 
more than that fora less pleasure than I ex- 
perienced last night.” - 

I did not quite know what he meant, but | 
felt annoyed that the color came in my 
cheeks 

Captain Anesley came one step forward on 
the rug 

“Sara,” he said, and I caught the ring of 
pain in his tone, “you have seen how a wo- 
man has cast me off for my lack of gold. | 
dare say you know how I stand; I haven’t a 
halfpenny but my pay, and no expectations 
whatever; yet—knowing you know all this, 
Sara—! dare to tell you that I love you.” 

Yes, it was only the lips sealing the assur- 
ance of the eyes. I had dimly known all this 
before, now I knew it for a reality. I hesitated 
a moment, then I told him the truth, that I 
had promised my mother never to leave her, 
for she had nc one in the world but Flora and 
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me, and that we were very poor—poorer eye: 
than he was, for woman’s labor is but litt 
paid. All this I said, while tears of shanx 


dimmed my eyes. 

“And do you think that for all this I lov, 
you less?” said Captain Anesley, taking my 
hands in his own tenderly, “Sara, I neve: 
I don’t think that you hay 


loved before. 
either. Must we part? 

“Yes,” I answered, sorrowfully: “T cann 
desert my mother.” 

Then, like all lovers, my lover talked her 
ically of braving poverty; but I shook my 
head, for I had known—better than he had 
ever known—how bitter poverty was; and | 
thought, too, of poor mamma left all alone 
at home, nursing her visions of brightness, 

“O Sara! my darling, only be mine,” he 
pleaded, earnestly; then the next moment 
he passionately exclaimed: “if she is a good 
mother, she will not take our happiness from 
us.” 

At last I yielded a little. 

“Cyril,” I said, “let me at least wait unti 
I go home. I will then tell my mother how it 
is, and she slsall decide. I do not fear to abide 
by her decision, for she loves me, and would 
make any sacrifice for me.” 

Then we parted, and I thought it was well 
that I had not yielded further ; it would be « 
much easier to write the sad refusal than & 
say it. I knew it would be a refusal, for I did 
not mean to let my mother make any sacrifice 
whatever for me, and I found it so hard t 
withstand his passionate appeals. I could not 
trust inyself to hold out. 

The following evening Cyril Anesley went 
away. He kissed me as though he had a dim 
foreboding of sorrow in store. 

“Tt is my last kiss,” I thought, bitterly 
“No man shall ever again kiss me so, and | 
know he never will.” 


CHAPTER VY. 

Mr. Anesley, M. P., had married the only 
daughter of a rich surgeon. She was a pretty 
and lively young lady, about four-and-twenty, 
very fond of her husband, who was very fond 
of her. 

I did not like Mr. Anesley. I conceived 
that he had done Cyril a great wrong in lead- 
ing him to believe he would inherit his wealth, 
and then in his old age forming a new alliance. 
Beyond this cause of complaint I had no rea- 
son to dislike him, and I believe he looked 


upon me with great favor; this I inferred from 
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several kind little attentions he paid me before 
I left the Manor, at the end of my brief but 
eventful visit, 
Anesley’s departure. 
Flora to remain a few days longer; and as one 
of us would suffice to cheer my mother’s loneli- 


This I did one week after Cyril 
Uncle Blamford pressed 


ness, | gave my consent to the plan; for, truth 
to tell, 1 rather wanted to return alone and tell 
her all my sorrows, 
the fly I had hired bore me jolting through the 
funiliar streets leading to our house! 

Not till now had 1 once had time to reflect 
m the events of the last fortnight. 
thing my mother desired me to do I had failed 


How my heart ached as 


The very 


in accomplishing; the very thing she desired 
me not to do, I had done, Looking at things 
from my present point of view, I firmly and 
fully believed that by my silly maneeuvring I 
had ruined by sister’s chance of being loved by 
liuy. Also, I, who had vowed never to fall in 

ye, even with a prince, had done so with a 
person as poor as myself; and it was only the 
thought of deserting my mother that deterred 
1¢ from linking my fate with his, and boldly 
braving poverty by his side. 

“IT have done very wrong. I will tell mam- 
ma, and do as she advises in everything.” 

This thought was my only comfort—to lay 
my penitent head in my mother’s lap and tell 
er all my tale, imploring only her pity and 
forgiveness for my folly. I knew she would 
not withhold either; she would not reproach 
me much, but try to soothe the heartache that 
would be mine for many a long day. And as 
for the other task, that, too, would be easy. 
Once let that sad letter be written, and then I 
might know peace, the peace which a duty 
Jone always brings. 

* + * * » * 

I was at home. The fly stopped with a jerk 
that nearly jolted me out of my seat, quite three 
doors lower down than our house. That did 
not matter. I alighted and paid the man his 
fare, then I walked slowly up to the well-known 
door. 

There was no face at the window to note my 
coming. I stood with my hand on the handle, 
gathering for a moment strength for my task; 
then I entered. 

There was no need to knock; the door was 
seldom fastened. I closed it after me, and 
opened that of the little sitting-room, 

I had expected to find my mother alone, sit- 
ting, as she loved to sit, in the dusky light; but 
the sight that met my eyes was so startling that 
I stood as one petrified. 

A stranger sat by her side, a tall man, broad- 
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built and and bronzed. One arm was round 
my mother’s waist, and they were holding close 
converse, When her eyes fell upon me, my 
mother sprang up joyfully. 

“Come and kiss him, Sara; it is George. It 
is your own brother come back. Oh, Sara, my 
darling!” 

She fell upon my neck, weeping; and I, too 
overwrought to speak, stood silent. 

“ Have you no welcome for me, Sara?” asked 
my brother, in deep tones, with a ring of old 
times mingling strangely in them; and he em- 
braced me, still silent, for the joy and sorrow 
of my life were mixed in such confusion that I 

Afte) 
were a 


knew not whether to be glad or sorry. 
awhile the wonder and the gladness 
little subdued, and then I learned that George 
had only been home an hour before me. 

After tea we gathered round the fire; and as 
we sat something prompted me to speak, and 
tell trouble, I told it: I hid 


nothing from them. Not one whit of my folly 


them all my 
or weakness did I attempt to conceal; and in 
Then 
laying his hand on my head, my brother spoke 
kindly, tenderly. 


the pause that succeeded I wept freely. 


“ Little sister,” said he, “dry your tears, for 
I, too, have something to tell.” 

I lifted by face, looking wonderingly at him. 
left 
England with something less than ten pounds 
in my pocket, and @heart full of bright hopes 
concerning a certain fortune of which I waa in 


“Seven years ago,” he continued, “I 


search. Seven years is a long time, Some 


who had embarked in the same plan died at 
my side; others, failing, went home, weary and 
heart-sick; but I worked on with good faith, 
and in possession of sound health, never doubt- 


ing but that I should succeed, for the sake pf 


hore 


the dear ones in w name I had undertaken 
the task. 
voice grew even graver— 
from us to a better land; but for the others, 


One of these’—and here George's 


“one of these is gone 


thank Heaven, there is a good time in store for 
them. Sara, before you returned I heard from 
our mother’s lips the tale of your patience and 
labor, and of your self-sacrificing devotion to 
her. My own heart throbbed at the story, and 
I said to myself that the fruit of my toil would 
be well spent in rewarding such a good little 
I did not dream there would so soon 
Sara, will you take from 


sister. 
be an opportunity. 
your brother’s hand a dowry sufficient to recall 
this needy lover of yours?” 

“ George, Heaven bless you ; but I could not 
take it,’’ was all 1 could sob. 


“And why not?” he asked, smiling. “For 
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BUILT ON A ROCK, 


“ ] AM building on a rock, you see.” 
“The Rock of Ages 


Two men stood on the edge of a broad and deep 


queried the friend 


excavation, at the bottom of which lay solid rock 
On this rock the foundation walls of a house were 
being laid, 

‘Il am not eure of that,” answered the first 
speaker, with a slight depression in his voice, 

“And if not?” 

“When the rains desecnd, and the floods come, 
and the winds blow, my house will fall” 

For a good while after this the two men were 
silent. Then the one who was about building him 
self a house exclaimed: “It is too bad of you, 


Lowry! You are a perfect wet blanket some 


times,” 
A sweet, tender smile came into the friend's 


face, 


‘Forgive me,” he said. “ The thought dropped 
into my mind so suddenly that | could not hel; 
giving it words. But words out of season are 
ruitless,”’ 

toth turned and walked from the spot, as if 
moved by acommon impulse. They had gone only 
a little way when they come upon a woman in 
bumble attire, carrying a large basket. She looked 
tired and weak 


“Ah, Mary! 


The woman set down her basket, and made a re 


said the owner of the place, kindly 


spectful ovuurtlesy 
Mr. Jacobs, that was the gentleman’s name, 


basket and lifted it from the 


took hold of the 
ground, 
“Why, Mary!” he exclaimed, “ you should not 


attempt to carry a load like this. It is enough for 


tstrung man. Patrick and he called to one of 
the laborers at work on the new building, “ I want 
you to take this basket home for Mrs. Murray. 
The man came and took up the basket and went 
off with the woman, whose “ Toank you, Mr 


Jacobs; it is so kind of you,” were full of the 
heart's gratitude 

“One bualf of these people don’t know how t 
take care of themselves,” said Mr. Jacobs, as he 
looked after the woman “| have to be seeing 
after them all the while 

“How many tenants have you?” inquired the 
friend, 

About twenty—half of them women and chil- 
dren.’ 

“If you have twenty people to be looking after 
all the while, your hands must be full,” said Mr 
Lowry. 

“Tt they had common sense and common pru 
dence, the task would be easier,” replied the other. 
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“ But these working people, as we call them, are 
in most things but little wiser than children. They 
rarely make the best of anything. They don’t 
think Chat is the trouble. The other day I 
fouod half a dozen strong men at work with crow 
bars and leve retrying to get a heavy bowlder out 
of one of my fields, They had moved it nearly ten 
feet when I discovered what they were abvut At 
this rate, it would have taken them a week to get 
rid of the great rock, 

«Stop, stop I cried, in some impatience, for 
I am a little quick at times. Phat isn't the way. 
Bury it 

‘ Bary it,’ said one and another, looking at me 
as though | were nut in my senses, 

‘Yes. Dig a hole just where you are, and bury 
it out of sight. You can do it in a few hours,’ | 
replied 

[heir blank looks were positively amusing. 
light begin to come trst 


Then you could see a litt 


inte one duil face and then into anvuther; and when 


the full idea of th thing was grasped, they were 


as pleas d aod surprised as 80 many children, and 
set tu work digging with a will lu a few hours 
the bowlder was vut of sight, and with three or 


t=] 

four feet of soll abuve it 
This is an instance of the way in which I have 
to think for them It is the same in little as in 
great things The women in their sphere are as 
bad as the men. If I didn’t look after them in 
their houses, sume of these would be iiitie betier 


l’m about every day; and | dro; 


than pigstys. I 
in upon (hem at all hours, seasonadie or unsea 
sonable. No gate, or door, or shutter has a broken 
hioge tur over twenty-luur hours; and i dent send 
a carpenter. Il have tuvls on the piace, and i 
make every coltager use them fur bis own need 

Everything abvut the houses and fenves must be 
l ive them se.ds, and en 


Kept whvie and tidy 


ourage them to plant anu cullivate fuwers and 


vines, I see that nv dirt heaps are sullered t 
accumulate; and scvid if the children’s faces are 
not kept clean.” 


“Iu a word,” spoke out the friend, 
their proviuence. 

‘I wiil not say that,” replied Mr. Jacobs. “] 
the order of providence, | aim placed in such a re 
lation ty these people that 1 can dv them good 
It, thr yugh luve of ease, or a selfish indillerence t 
their condition, 1 give no heed tu their wants, and 
let them sink in the scale of humanity instead « 
helping thei to rise, l am au unfaithtul se:va’t 

‘in other words, are building your house on the 
sand 

“Yes; and great will be the fall thereof when 
the rains descend, and the winds blow, and ibs 


floods arise 
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will not fall, I think,” said the friend, with 
weet, tender smile again in his face. “ You 
t do much, .I fear,” he added, “ for the inner 
eeds of these people. They live so low down in 
tural and sensual planes of life, that it is 
impossible to lift them into the region of 
ral or religious thought.” 
rst the natural, and then the moral and 
spiritua said Mr. Jacobs. “ The natural is the 
" ition. And unless that is well ordered and 
building erected thereon will stand wholly 


re in the storms of life. The reason why we 


save so many imperfect, miserable, backsliding 
hristians in the world, is because they do not, as 
rule, lay a good foundation in the lower degrees 
of lif rhey do not compel the natural man to be 
! y, and pure, and temperate ; to live according 
t lictates of sound reason. “They do not keep, 
rough a denial of appetite, their bodies sound 


and healthy, nor their minds clear and strong 
through culture. And so the spiritual structure 
build is continually settling and crack 

I often it falls in utter ruin because of the 
’ ndation.” 

[ see. And you are trying to help your 
to lay a good foundation in the natural de 
their lives?” 

s; in the hope that some of them may aspire 
i there a 
hut if not a palace.’ 

ng that may be called a honse for 


g 
8} tual life to dwell in, even though emall and 
po A dirty, disorderly, thriftiess, lazy man or 
woman cannot be a good Christian. On such a 


Or, to change the 


n such soil no spiritaal seed can take root, 


lation God cannot build 


! ntof heavenly beauty grow The weeds of 


er and idleness and low sensual indalgence 
rooted out before you ean prepare the 

of the Lord.” 
that were taught more widely from our 


. ~~, - 
than it is,” said the friend, “‘we should 


gin to have a better, a healthier, and a 
' m«metrieal order of Christians 

sps so. But we must have patience. The 
loing well; but there is need for it to do 
Men, whose office it is to teach, are usually 
learn.” 
» think a great deal on these subjects 
replied Mr. Jacobs. 


Every man should do so. It is hard, nay, almost 


" ler them often,” 


ible, to live right unless we think right. We 
ten hear it said that it matters very little what a 
san thinks if he lives right. Now, I am pretty 
re that in all right living there must be some 
ing, and that the perfectnes: of the 


' t living will be in the degree of the right 
g rhe good and the true are the com ple- 

er each other; and so are the evil and the 
false Or, putting it in more exact language, 


the expression or outward sign of good, 
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and evil the expression or outward sign of what js 


false.’ 


“If aman, then, have truth as a foundation 


which to build his life,” said the friend, “ his house 
will stand.” 

“Not unless he build by good deeds. Ti 
foundation is one thing, and the material of wl 


the house is built another. But the first conside: 
tion with every man should be the foundat 
ottages, huts, or hov: 


All are building—pa es 


and most of them on sand. Every day we are 


ealled to witness the sad spectacle of ruined live 


‘he foundations give wa nd men fall into ruin 
moral and spiritual ruin, I mean, of course. | 
many eases the found has been good, but the 


building of unsound material. There must be 


good building as well as a good foundation, ort 


house wil! not abide 

The two friends stood again where the founda 
tions of the new } se were being laid. 

“You will bave a perfeet building,” said M 
Lowry. 

“As perfect as | ike it,” was answered. 

“Por your own enjoyment 

“ Por my deve ment as well as enjoyment. 
have a deeply grounded love of what is grand ar 


n intense lover of art. 
ht My thought dwells i 
God b 


symmetrical. 
fine building 
architecture and its ® surroundings. 
entrusted me w means of gratifying th 
' 


tastes; and in dois am not, I hope, proving 


fulee to my stewardshiy If I can as well aff 
' 


to have a large and elegant home as my neighbor 


a smal) and ornate cottage, is it not as lawful for 


me to have the one as fur him to have the othe 


A picture, a vase, and statue, an ornament of sn 








value, may be as much to one man—as large 

money outlay according to his means—as a whole 
picture gallery or a for another man. Ar 

we must never forget that Heaven's blessi 

the reward of useful work, is given to hundred 


and to thousands w !, and carve, and paint 


who epin and weave; who labor and prodace 


order to supply the elegancies and luxuries th 
taste demands Would it, think you, be better { 
me to give away what it will eost to build x 
house, than to pay honest Jabor and «kill in 
constraction Does that whic his eleemosynary 
serve mankind better than the usefal? I thin! 
not. The sick and helpless need our care—tbe 
oppressed our ® r—the weak our aid; b 
always we help best those who can help the 
selves when we call their strength and skill int 
active effort. 

“As for the eostly residence I purpose build 


ing,” added Mr. Jacobs, “I am not sure that 

shal) enjoy it more, or have in it a larger prid¢ 
than my neighbor over yonder, who is building a 
frame cottage, will have in his neat little home 
when it is finished. It will cost him four times 


what mine will, taking our means into account. If 





datio 


ar 


1e3 


If 
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it is wrong in me to build more elegantly than my 

poorer neighbor, it is equally wrong in him to build 

a costlier house than my gardener can afford.” 
“Tt matters not,” answered the friend, “ how 
stly or elegant the houses we build, if the foun- 


dations are laid in justice. To do justly, to love 


= 
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4 MOTHER’S STORY FOR HER BOYS. 


here are few mothers among our readers who 
not thank us for copying the following exquisite 
h we find in The New Jerusalem Messenger 
n, and she only says 





ry, whi 

withor’s name is not give 
mmunicating her article, that she casts it, as the 
iow cast her mite into the treasury, “ an offering 
some young mother of early violets from under 


tumn leaves.”— Editor Home Magazine. } 

NCE upon a time, up among the mountains 
| ) stood an old castle, half hidden by the forests 
that surrounded it from the great world that rolled 

below. Within dwelt a young mother, and 
er two sons, whose father was away at the head 
f his army fighting the battles of his king. 

The castle looked very lonely up among the 


pines, with only its gray turrets visible abov« ? pr 


them. But that was on the outside ; within, a busy 
ttle world went rippling on, each day with deeper 
tone, whose inmates had quite enough to do in the 
wre and training of the lads. 
Both father and mother loved their children 
well, and sought to have them instructed in all the 
re and grace of the land. And for this purpose 
the best teachers were brought to the castle, into 
whose hands the lads were given to be disciplined 
ording to the fashion of their time. “ For,” 
said the father, “life is one long conflict, and the 
vorld ig a field of battle: my sons must be trained 
liers. No cowards, no idlers for me, but cour 
zeous thinkers and workers, to take their places 
the ranks, when they are men. 
Thoughts of his sons when they should be 


men—good men—knighted, and clad in all their 
brave attire, standing by his side, strong to suffer 
1 to do, would lighten their father’s heaviest 
ments, and brighten his darkest ones. And 
the pleasant vision gave his martial bearing firmer 
lignity and grace. “Ah! my brave boys,” said 
the proud father, * betimes shall the armorer begin 
thy suits of mail: no hasty works, no careless links 
shall peril yeur fame.” 
He spoke with the armorer. And while their 
vats of mail were fashioning, he would say with 


every setting sun, “Nearer, one day nearer t 
heir manhood are the lads.” 

But the mother knelt at night beside her sons, 
end kiesing the curls back from their warm, moist 
each fair sleeper 
—oh, that 


brows, would murmur over 


Mine, mine now, so innocent, so pure 
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mercy, and to walk humbly, are the essential thing 


regarded. These are the elements of Chris 


to be 


tian character. If any man build on this founda- 


tion, his house, be it a palace or a cottage, will 


stand,” Ve 


I could keep them ever thus! Bat it cannot be 
every setting sun takes them one day farther from 
me. Was it meant that knowledge must always 
bring woe, and action, peril? Ah! little 
would that your mother could weave some panoply 


ones, 
of surer defence than suits of steel; some little 
‘ Joseph’s coat,’ all wrought of divers colors, of 
many loves, that, warm beneath the linked steel of 
the world’s defence, would keep my children both 
innocent and safe.”’ 
And thus night 


prayer, the same wish took 


after night as she knelt in 


possession of her soul 


and would not away. For every setting sun re 
minded the mother, that one day nearer to the 
battle of life were the lads, and another day’s 
march beyond the innocence of infancy and the 
tection of home. 
It wasevening. The mother stood on the para 
pet, looking over the valley. The purple and gold 
of another sunset were paling out of the western 
sky, and the gray was glooming in. The tops of 
the pines were tremulous with the light step of the 
passing breeze, mourning for the sweet south wind 


The birds 
and the flowers had offered 


that only kissed them and passed on. 
had folded their wings: 
up their incense. 

** Nature wears the color of the spirit,” said the 


mother, “‘and this is her voice to me. Stars will 


gather the gold of the setting sun, and dispel the 
gloom of night. The whispering pines will thrill 
to a fresher wind, and the folded wings are but 
resting for higher flights. The flower exhaled its 
life in love, its mission finished, leaving a perfect 
And I 
who have had my beautiful morning, shall I cloud 


Not so perfect 


plant folded away for another blooming. 


my noon with the dread of night? 
ve caateth out fea 
Again, as was her wont, she knelt beside her 
slumbering boys: she put her arms around them ; 
so young, so light and slender, she could fold both 
kisses from 


to her heart now, and sip such sweet 


the dewy lips. Then the moonlight stole softly in, 
to weave fitful tracing over fair smooth braid and 
eurly head, and the rythm of the breeze was sweet 
and low. 

An aged man of noble mien stood before her; 
his aspect was so benignant, that his sudden ap- 
pearance gave her noalarm, Taking a roll from 
the folds of his robe, he said: “ Arise, young 
mother, thou that sleepest, awake: thy prayer is 








9g 





of 


rhe angels are 


heard; even thus thou shalt weave a garment 


re defence around thy children 


thy helpers. Teach thy sons the words of the Book 
Be patient, steadfast in thy labors, faithful to thy 
trust Thine eyes cannot look upon the work, it 


is invisible; it can be seen only by results in com 
ing years; but be not faithless, but believing, and 
the Master bless thy labor 
Then lifting his hands, over the little group 
n blessing, he passed away as silently as he 
ca 
Have I slept?” said the lady But there be 
her, and brightly shining in the moonlight, 
\ the Book, all bound with velvet and edged 
with gold, whose printing, letter by letter, had 


the saintly work of a life in some dim old 
er 
[t was written on vellum) in letters of gold; and 


and tufted 


j ste vines, and wreaths of flowers, 

bir in quaint device, in richest color of scarlet 
blue, and purple, and green, and gold bordered 

the beautiful words 


Che mother pondered her treasure well; and her 


t iren § eyes and hearts were daily fed with its 
fair face, and its goodly truths At times it 
ed all her power to keep them interested for 
lren s00n Weary, and are ever asking for some 
t new. 
t her faith and patience never wavered. In 


heart she knew that while she taught them the 


words of the Book, all unseen, unheard, the angels 


were silently weaving their protection for the com 
are, 
the mother, “I 


The days go by so fast,” said 


have no time to love; it is not ng now that I 

A) have them beside me My little children, 

i that I had learned earlier how to he!p 
thea 

And so the days went by, each one bearing ts 

own burden; oftentimes the last laden with the 

srea. or crowned with the joys, as it may be, of 


all that had gone before it And the lads who had 


rned at their mother's knee the love of the Gol 


Book were grown to men 


lt was their last eve before their entrance into 


the world of action Their mother went to kneel 
beside them once again, as they lay in peaceful 
m ber 
Have I been faithful to the trust reposed in 
me: have I done what | could?” And, once more, 
laid her head beside ber sons, thinking, as 
lid so: “If never again, oh! what would com 
! t me ’ 
rhe moonlight stole softly in, silvering fair 
braids, and ereeping slowly up in curly heads. 
And the rythm of the night winds chanting through 
the pines, floated in with the low sweet lull of 
some far-off melody; 80 calm, so soothing in its 
tor that its key-note might have been struck in 
I eaven, 


l ablo 


Suddenly the room grew all abloom with light 
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1 before her; oh, wondr 


‘ s eye, sweetest music for 
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EVENINGS WITH 


LITTLE JERRY, THE MILLER, 
KY J. @. SAX, 
)ENEATH the hill you may aee the m 
I Of wasting wood and crumbling stone 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 


But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gone. 


Year after year early and late, 
Alike in summer and winter weather, 
He pecked the stones and calked the gate: 


And mill aod miller grew old together 


* Little Jerry’’—'twas all the same 
1 hey loved him well who ealled him so; 


And whether be'd ever another name, 


Nobody ever seemed to know, 


‘Twas “Little Jerry, come grind my rye; 
And “ Little Jerry, come grind my wheat; 
And * Little Jerry” waa still the ery 


From matron bold and maiden sweet. 


Twas “ Little Jerry” on every tongue 


And thus the simple trath was told 


For Jerry was littl when he was young, 


And he was little when he was old. 


But what in size he chanoed to lack, 
Jerry made up in being str ng; 
l've seen a sack upon his back 


As thick as the miller, and quite as long. 


Always buey and always merry, 
Always doing his very best, 
A notable wag was little Jerry, 


Who uttered well his standing jest 


“When will you grind my corn, I say 
* Nay,” quoth Jerry, * you needn't scold, 
Just leave your grist for balf a day, 


And never fear but you'll be tolled.” 


liow Jerry lived is known to fame, 
But how he died there's none may know; 
Une autumn day the ramor came 


“ The brook and Jerry are very low.’ 


And then "twas whispered mournfully 


rhe leech had come, and he was dead, 
And all the neighbors flocked to see; 


* Poor lite Jerry was all they said. 





They laid him in his earthly bec 
His milier’s coat his only shroud— 
“Dust to dust!” the parson said, 


And all the people wept aloud. 


For he had shunned the deadly sin, 
And not a grain of over-toll 
Had ever dropped into his bin, 


To weigh upon his pasting soul. 


THI: POETS. 


Beneath the hill there stands the mill 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone; 
The wheel is dripping and clattering still, 


But Jerry, the usiller, is dead and gone. 
ee{oe 


DISILLUSION., 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
| DREAMED that I had long been dead 


Spring raip, and summer light and bloom 





Had ewept across my lonesome bed, 
With clover. seent and wild-bees’ boom, 


Lightening the piace of half its gi m 


Serene and calm, my quiet ghost 
fr 


Came « y bacs to see the place 


Where I had joyed and suffered most 


lo k upon his grieving face 
Whose memory death could not erase 
I he, wy love, whom even in Heaven 
I yearned to comfort aud sustain, 
Knowing how sore bis heart was riven 
My love, with life so changed to | sin 
hat be could never love again 


Forgetful of the golden band 
On my dead finger slumbering, 
Now bend above another band, 
And clasped and kissed the dainty thing, 


And whispered of another ring. 


Alas, poor ghost I felt a thrill 
A sudden stab of mortal pain 

And sighed. He shivered Ah, how ol 

The air has grown, and full of rain 


My darling, kiss me warm again!” 


W ny shou d l linger 4 As I passed 


Her lips touched shyly, murmuring low, 


Just where my own had kissed their 
Onty s ittle while a 
* Ah, well,” 1 said, * ‘tia better so 
But one, who in my life passed by 
With friendship’s covlest touch and tone, 
I found beneath the darkening sky, 
Beside my grave all bramble-grown, 


With sorrow in his eyes—alone. 


A tear, down-glittering as he stood, 


Hung, star-like, in the grass below ; 


I biessed him in wy gratitude, 


He smiled: * Dear heart, if she could know 
Hiuw sweet these brier blossoms grow 


Harper's Magaaine 
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THE SAD DISCIPLE, 
(Matt 
LOUISE V. 


Xix. 16-22.) 


BY BOYD. 
‘AIR as aday of the summer-time, fled with my 


fur-away childhood, 


i Out of the storied Past there arises before me a 
4 picture, 
% lear in its tone, and so deep in its shadow, I 
t ee there 
: I ith of a human life fade in the light of the 
truth out of Heaven. 
I e mid the God-beloved scenes of the land of 
Judea, 
ith that gave heed to his father, and walked 
by the words of his mother, 
W hose heart was as pure in his breast as the lily 
that bloomed by the streamlet, 
e bright as the hues of the rose were his 
dreams of the Future. 
Gre was his joy when he heard of the words and 
the works of the Master, 
turned from his flocks, and his stores, and 
went straight to his presence ; 
And meekly he asked of the things of the heavenly 
kingdom, 
And listened, the while his heart swelled with a 
rapturous wonder. 
Ww W spoken words then he told how he kept 
the commandments, 
And bright grew the glance of his eye when the 
Saviour commended ; 
But, ah! when he learned that the one thing yet 
that was needful 
Was to part, for the sake of the poor, with his 
worldly possessions. 
Mournfully over his face weary shadows came 
creeping— 
Away from the Savioys, the Truth that he loved, 
he departed. 
If his steps were retraced, or if he his riches relin- 
quished, 
story tells; and we muse on his life—as he 
on that lesson—in sorrow. 
Christian Standard. 
——c0;@400 
ALONE. 
BY ADA POWER, 
ST two hours absent! Oh, howstill it seems! 
. I miss his constant prattle, and his noise ; 
4 I move about my room as one who dreams, 
lw ind wish he’d come again—with books and toys 


strew the floor, and sing and gayly shout; 
lease me for papers and for strings ; 

w tired of them, and scatter all about, 
And rummage everywhere for newer things. 


Gir 


‘hon. RD 


Just two hours absent; and my little room 

Looks coldly tidy—everything in place; 
No need is there for duster, or for broom ; 
But, oh! I sadly miss the sunny face, 


HOME MAGA 


The joyous presence of my 














LINE, 











little boy, 
Whose absence, in this place, makes such a vi 
Now he’s not here 

I wonder why | 


hinder and annoy 


ver am annoyed! 


th sunny spot 


The very silence 
ts intensity ; 
snnot tell what not 


Seems audible in 
I'd give—I’'m sure I ¢ 
This moment } ght, laughing face to see 


the glowing West! 


Roll on, V sun, adown 
GJide on, slow hours !—I yearn once more to s¢ 
When evening mes, with quiet and with rest, 
My little man ne back again to me. 
0° 
MY BABY’S BIRTHDAYS. 


BY EBEN KE. REXFORD. 


NE year ago to-day I put upon my bosom 
() Some flowers, and wove them in among 
hair, 
Because it was 1 ttle boy’s first birthday ; 
My little o 


I bent above his cradle when he slept, and kiss 


se face’s deemed so fair. 


ne s, wi 


him, 
And called hin 


Since then, ah,1 


the pet names a mother know 
how much my heart has miss 


him 


My boy, my be 


sutiful, my sweet white rose. 


‘ ; ’ 5 } 
I said, “ In time to come, you'll grow to man 


A fair-faced 
And kissed him o’er and « 


ing 
My child, my babe, but mine no more I know 


th, and I shall love you so 


er, while he was drea 


day he keeps his birthd 


for he grew sv fair, 


That was a year ag I 
Among the 
So pure of soul, 


As fair to-day as 


angels 
that eartb-love could not hold | 
uny angel there! 
My arms have tten all their cunning; 
Within the 


And, oh! 


ssp my boy they fain would ho! 


to kiss his cheeks’ swe 


l long so much 


And thread my fingers thro’ his locks of gold 


To-day I went and knelt beside his cradle, 
Where I bh 
And tried to think 


There on the dais 


i kiesed him one short year ago, 
is baby-head was lying 


ty pillow, white as snow. 


in va My mother-love could fancy 


hild-face where only shadows wer 


In vain ! 
No sweet « 
Andthough I AS pe 


Against my breast, I could not feel him stir. 


e year among the happy angels— 
My child, though mineno more—in some glad ds 
I'll come to you, and mother-love will tell me 


The boy who fr 


Sweet child, 


m my 
Though you have grown to man’s estate in Heaven 
lin Heaven? I do not know 


know you, O my darling— 


Do they grow 
I know that I 
Shall know 


shal 
and love you, as one year ago. 
Western Rural. 


imy arms, as though to fold hia 


arms, a baby went away 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY, 


PATCHWORK —THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION. 


TNDER this title we find a sensible communi- 
[ cation to the Western Rural. We always had 
a weakness for patchwork, despite all that can be 
That and rag-carpet mak- 

To be sure we might earn 


and is said against it. 

ing are our fancy work. 
acarpet or a counterpane two or three times over 
while we are actually making one. But then we 
certainly shouldn’t do it. Our patehwork is done 
when otherwise we should be literally sitting with 
folded hands. 
ing seems like a snare and a delusion; when nov 


When we are tired out—when writ 


els have become a drug in the market; when all 
the new garments are made, and mending is an 
abomination, then how satisfactory it is to sit down 
to the rolls of prints, and revel in diamonds and 
squares, and stars and octagons, and bright colors 
and dark colors; to see the mosaic grow under 
ne’s hands, and to realize that there is & much 
redeemed from actual waste, 

The Rural writer says: 

“ There is a view of the patchwork question which 
Many housekeepers, 
weighed down with their endless round of house 


has not yet been presented. 


hold work and vulgar cares, were born with souls 
! artists or poets, and being allowed no other op 
portunity, this taste expressed itself in patchwork 

“T would have no contempt thrown upon the 
humble artist in bed quilts, thereby taking away 
the one recreation of many women’s lives. I ven 
ture to say, after the reading of the first attack on 
patchwork, many a heartsick housewife thought 
with sadness of her “folly” expressed in patch 
work, which had been to her a “ thing of beauty,” 
but which must now be under a ban; and I con- 
fess 1 was ready to enter the lists on behalf of my 
own pile of “ quilt” chromos, mosaics, and biogra 
phy. Some patchwork done over fifty years ago 
by my now sainted mother and her little sisters in 
their rare old English home, is more valued than 
pearls could be; but who questions the utility of 
pearls. Aside from the value given by the labor 
of precious fingers, the beautiful pieces are a chap 
ter in the history of English prints. 

“An oak-leaf quilt, with its rich green and wood 
colors relieved by white, is a record of the ingenu 
ity and industry of a lady over seventy years old, 
who pieced one of that pattern for nearly every 
girl in her town, and who gave to the poor many 
dozens of quilts of her own work. In her early 
days she pioneered with her husband into a heav- 
ily wooded country, and cut down many trees, 


working side by side with him, where now stand 
villas upon a world-famous avenue. 

“Such women never do anything useless, An 
album quilt, which is a memorial of grandmother, 
aunts, avd cousins in Europe and America, is above 
the question of mere utility. 

“An old-fashioned star quilt is a reminder of 
far-away Wednesday afternoons, when, seated with 
schoolmates around a kind teacher at the “dis 
trict” school, we worked our samplers and made our 


‘ 


first patchwork. How pleasant is the memory « 
those dear, sunny days, called up by the sight of 
that quilt! Another album quilt of mine serves 
to recall the teachers and mates of seminary days. 

“T have one beautiful quilt in simple squares of 
English print of ancient date: think you I would 
have put those pieces into the rag bag for the tin 
man . 

As log-cabin quilts are fashionable and there 
fore allowable, I need not enlarge in their defence. 
Would it be too startling to relate that I pieced one 
juilt of lawns and thatitislovely? When quilted 
over one thickness of wadding with pink cambric 
lining, it may be of service even to a utilitarian 

“More I might record in the chronicles of the 
Western Rural, but here endeth the chapter, 

“Let me say ‘by way of improvement’ to my 
domestic sistérs whom fate favors with plenty of 
home duties (sometimes called drudgery), who have 
a taste for the beautiful, and whose hands may 
have lost their cunning with the brush and crayon, 
recreate your weary brains and develop your tastes 
in the realms of patchwork, if you may nowhere 
else. You are just as much of an artist with your 
needle as more leisure-favored women, whose cray 
oning or oil painting is of no greater utility than 
your quilt picteres. 

“As to little girls, let them piece as much as 
they like, and no more. Never give them patch 
work for any purpose but the pleasure of it. 

PRPINIANA.” 
—2-3@{0e-——. 


THE HEART OF THE HOME, 


LL really useful and happy homes have a 
[A heart-centre, towards which every member 
gravitates, drawn by attractions resistiess, because 
unfelt. The house-band that surrounds, strength 
ens and protects, is usually the husband and father. 
The house-heart is usually the wife and mother. 
More than several times have we known the 
weak, the sick, the needy one of the family, to 
become the house-heart, to and from which the 
activities of every member were in steady circula 
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er room the best ip the house was the stricken one ! ‘ er, and with voices 


The stately parlor gave up its best chair low and earnest, ¥ l | prayed: By the men 
To that room came the frat flower, ory of the past, by i e and emptiness of this 
erries, the first fruit of orchard and vine hour, and by the hope e future, we vow a 
newspaper came into that room first of holy living in the Lord; and we beseech Him, that 
ere the futher “reported” when returning, in his house of many homes we may have one, and 
good by when gvelng Chither the may she be the heart of it Kvaminer and Chron 
dressed for a party, came in to be ad ; rut@ioe 
st the household heart. Thither the sons THE WAY A BOY WAKES UP. 
¢ thrice a day, fresh with the last excite 


the concert, the lecture and the sermon, 


tories from the street, | lr is morning Day ht streams into the win 


dows; the sun shines the hilltopa, The sounds 
toned to, and a story of (hem brought of stirring life are be, ! to be heard about the 

lier need has wrought a gentleness and house. Watch the boy ill and motionless as 
the whole family. Her tranquil judgment a figure of marbl s you look, the gates of 
1 hasty speeches, and taught the way sleep are suddenly unlocked lle ia awake in a 

al thought, Around thewhair, or couch, twinkling—awake all over Ilia blue eves are 


sround an altar thrice consecrated, have wide open and bright —1 ips part with a shout 


laily worshippers with Soripture, song, his legs fly out in different directions— bis arms 


And 0, through years of chastened in rapid motion—-he flops over with a spring-—in 
t and trembling hope, this family has ten seconds he bas turned a couple of somersault 


ing illustration of 


ng in a life of unity, purity, and love and presents before you a lis 
e has had a heart lhe passers by said, perpetual motion There is deliberate yawn 


but the dwellers knew that the afl ing, no stretching i er limbs, no lazy rut 


working out fruits most peaceable and bing of sleepy eyes, no ¢ lly becoming awak« 


ernal about it, With a “ pistol shot, he is 


irt ceased to beat The room was empty. thoroughly awak« wide awake to the 


# and the services of love ended And top end of each part 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “GAKDENING FOR LADID 


BUDDING, this year’s growth, i the “budding 

knife” in about half inel wove it, and cutting 

r to grafting, the operation of budding ie downward say an in snd a balf, thus removing 

ne of the most useful to fruit growers rhe the bark, the bud, and sin pleee of the wood 
sults are to be obtained by it as by graft just under the bud, In setting the bud, select a practic: 


when grafting cannot be perfurmed. And, smooth place on the wk, taking off the nearer need 


pagation of stone fruit, such as peaches, leaves and emall branches At this point a out is serve 


und the like, it is to be preferred to graft made lengthwise through the bark of the stock lerati 


Over the top of this cut, a smaller one ie made at 


ng usually commences in July. The pro right angles to it. The cut edges of the bark are 


varies, however, with the season, and now to be raised a little with the ivory handle of rHE 


iture of the fruit to be budded It is your knife, and the bud joserted, in a natural posi 


mimence whenever well-formed buds are tion, and pushed downward under the bark. A 


and when the bark of the stock or bandage, soft twine is then bound round, cover \T" 


be budded can be raised freely from the ing all parts bat the bud It should be tight br 
This will generally be found to be atthe ( enough to hold the bark in place without bruis pruning 
time when the tree has just passed the period of its ing it. lone it 
most rapid growth. After twelve or fourteen days, on thrifty stocks, 

Budding consists in setting a bud cut from one it will generally be found necessary to cut or 
tree into the bark of the trunk, or of a branch of loosen the bandage The buds, of course, will re tis we 


another, so that it shall grow and become a part of main dormant till the following spring, when the ce, at 


that tree, and yet, like a graft, retain the charac stock is to be cut off juat above the bud, and alant- unch, 
teristics of the tree from which it was taken, ing upward fromit. All other buds must be rubbed 


The bud to be inserted is taken from a shoot of off as they appear, Pineh th 





FRUIT 


THINNING OUT FRUIT. 


¥ certainly does look like waste, and will, per 


haps, go hard, yet you must be brave enough 
to thin out your fruit where it has set abundantly. 
Larger and better flavored fruit will reward your 
slf-denial, and, at the same time the strength, 
productiveness of your trees and 
And, 


they will be more likely to give you crops year 


vitality, and 
vines will be greatly enhanced. besides, 
afler year, without fail 

Mavy years ago an experienced fruit-grower 
liscovered that, by going over his grape vines, 
and taking out two-thirds of the amaller grapes 
pon the bunches, the remaining grapes made far 
etter and heavier clusters than they would have 
lone had the whole of them been allowed to grow 
ldo not think I could go quite so far as this gentle 
in, but, certainly, the practice of thinning out 
iit ia one productive of the most encouraging 
esulta, " The work, however, is not to be done all 
season, going over 


utonee, Begin early in the 


¢ trees, bushes, or vines from time to time, re 
a grape or berry there, 
take off the 


nothing 


ving an apple here, or 
And 


specimens, leaving 


the eye meets it especially 


naller and poorer 


notty, or stunted, or wormy 
<neoe 


STRAWBERRY BEDS 


STRAWBERRY Iilinois writes 


The Prairie Farmer 


on of the strawberry ground after the fruiting 


grower in 
in favor of careful calti 
reason is over, and in the fall partially covering the 
A mulch 


is deemed 


plants as a means of winter protection, 


f sand and well-rotted manure beve 
feial, If properly cultivated and protected each 
eason after fruiting is over, strawberry b ds will 
produce well for several years, avoiding the neces 
ty of re planting as often as is commonly the 

Oar own experience bas con 
this 


beervation of our Illinois grower is worthy of con 


practice with many. 


need us that, on latter point, at least, the 


leration, 

POPe oe 
PRUNING OF GRAPE- 
VINES, 


lik SUMMER 


\| RK. E, A. BUELL, the originator of the cele 
i brated Concord grape believes the summer 
pruning of grape-vines to be pernicious. I have 
lone it, he says, until a very recent period, not 
being I should 


have had larger crops and more vigorous vines, * ** 


\ aware that with a little neglect 


It is very well, he continues, to pinch the grape 
nee, at two leaves, we will say, beyond the farthest 
bunch, If the growing shoot sets three bunches, 
thea at two leaves from the third bunch I would 


pinch the growing shoot. ® * * It has been the 
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custom to pinch again and again, but, during the 
past summer I have let mine grow without pinch- 
ing, until the growing branches, two or three yards 
long, have touched the ground, and covered the 
lying so 


crop with successive layers of foliage, not 
close upon each other as to smother the foliage 
and destroy it, but so close that it would keep off 
effectually the first frosts of autumn from the ripe 
fruit, 

* © When you consider, beadds, that the grape 
lives a thousand years, that it grows to a large 
size when let alone, that those old vines are always 
healthy, I think 


much better it will be to give your grape eaten 


you will see immediately how 


sion, and let it have that way which nature indi 


cates for it so plainly by ite rampant growth 


and habits. Dr. Warder, an experienced grap: 


grower of Ohio, writing on the same subject, 


says 
‘Pinching off the ends of some of the shoots is a 
but it is 


very important part of summer pruning; 


one which bas been very much abused in practice, 


and 


theoretically condemn the practice. 


still more so in the eriticisms of those who 
It is well for 


that, in all of vines, we 


us to consider pruning 
must remember the necessity of keeping the plant 
in due shape as to its wood, and that we desire to 
have this properly distributed. We want the new 
growth, which goes to form the canes for the next 
year’s fruitage, formed low down on the stock, and 
not at the ends or higher parts of the vine, which 
would soon give us high, naked stocks, and bare, 
empty trellises, such as may everywhere be 
seen,” 
= OO ie 

MULCHING BEARING FRUIT TREES. 


TITH intelligent horticulturists there is no 
\\ longer any doubt about the advantages to 
be derived from mulching the surface of the oreh 
a'dand fruit garden. It is the least expensive 
and most effective method of protecting trees from 
the bad results often produced by the frequent and 
sudden changes of temperature during the summer 
the ground 


the 


and fall months, when the surface of 


is left exposed to the direct rays of sun. 
Moreover, the surface soil is thue kept constantly 
moist and loose, even when no rain falls for week 

and the trees or fruit receive no check for want of 


moisture, 

The pear tree, in particular, derives immense 
benefit from a liberal mulch. Not only is the 
fruit made larger and more abundant, but it is, 
further almost certain that summer blight is thus 
prevented, In regard to the pear, however, it 
should be remembered that before severe weather 
in the fall, the mulch should be drawn away from 
the tree, and not restored until the tree has parted 


with its leaves. 





ARTHUR'S LADYS HOME MAGA 


and when the plant has be 


other plant, and set in th 


some well-rooted it may 


AYERED STRAWBERRIES. 


POT-I 
be separated from th« 
bed where it is to fruit After a runner takes root 
it will throw off another 
When but few plants 


runners. 


PARE a compost of good garden soil, and 
lecomposed manure, letting it be rich, light, and this another, and 
With this fill small pots, the size known 


These 


wanted, it is well t 
Beds of straw 


on. are 


pinch off the secondary 


ena pots being sufficiently large. 
in July thie year, will bear 


had at the potteries for about a cent apiece 
ure taken. 
the 


ken root. 


berries thus set out 
Another the 


8€As0! great advantage ir 


well next 
using pot-layers is, that, in setting out the plants pres 


turbed, and the planting may 


The pots of compost are sunk 


soil under a runner, before it 


Lay a small stone or clod on the 


m, in 
men 


Nev 
gray 
an i 


the roots are not dis 


to keep it in place. Roots will now be ¢ be done in the ttest weather.— Abridged from 


| rapidly in the rich compost in the pots, Am. Agric ulturiet 
—h 
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referable), 4 large t 


‘ 


trat 
and 
sliced okra (the sj 


toes, and 2 on 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS, 
K eet 


uve kettle tightly close 


. ind chopped fine. 

sn Cakes.—One pound of sugar; six eg covered with wate 

he Juice of twelve len 
it, let it stand 


of white sugar, an 


ters of a pound of butter; one nutmeg; Lemon Sy! 


spoonfuls of seda; one cupful of cream. ons, grate th 
ked in @ quick oven. night; then take 


Molasses ; 1en it is quite cool, stra 


GINGERBREAD.— One quart of make a thick syru 
as much oil from ¢t 
te. A tablespoon 


aria 


fuls of sugar; three-quarters of a pound of the juice into it an 


1 butter; one cupful of ginger; a tea grated rind as will he tas 


f black pepper; and a tablespoonful of in a goblet of wa make a delicious 


on a hot day, far to that prepured fr 


the stuff 


innamon, and allspice. 
One pound of sugar; half mon syrup. 


f eight 


LATE CAKES. comm Las kk 


Serece Bet ne gallon milk-warm wa 


niuls of 


id of grated chocolate; the whites o 


mix these ingredients together, and stir ginger, a! 


r balf an hour; then mix 
and add 


one pint molass¢ 
SMe nee it stand until the 


in cent’s worth o 


oves, or vanilla, six ounces rises, skim 


Butter a pan, and drop small cakes upon it, Ginger Por cold water; one ar 


It to add to 


ingredients, two pounds of almonds 


them in a cool oven is well a half ounces ginger yund loaf sugar; three 


cents’ worth brewer Let the whole mix 


ve 
in a moderately 


the 


have been beaten fine in a mortar. ture stand for twe four hours 


TI 


Seri 


Ginger Cakes.—One pound of butter; 1 warm place——by the fire or in sun—and 


it is fermenting. 


eareful not to st 
Five Ways 


ously, hot water, a 


molasses; 1 pound of brown sugar, which 
dried a little; three pounds of flour; half ANTS 1. Pour, cor frien 
f ground ginger; a good ed cup of milk ; boiling point as p a4 nuit: 
e nutmeg, grated. “Roll the dough very thin. ble, down thei! d over their hills, and Pot 
‘tine Isuanp.—Beat the whites of ten eggs ¢ repeat the operation several times. that 
ey are stiff, and then adJ to them four table- 2. Entrap th means of narrow sheets teacl 
fuls of sugar, and enouwgh jelly to cover it. of stiff paper, or str yard, covered with some _ 
rhe are attract bie . 


fast, can be destroys 


some sponge cake on a quart of milk, and sweet, sticky su ants 


e beaten egg on the top of it right 
na 1.—Put together one quart of milk, one 


by the sweets, an r y 

number are entrapped. 
und rhe 
» to attack these, and wh 


ros 
as often as a licier ud 


ume, 
Lay fresh bones a — 


Yank 


spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of farina, 3 
Boil 


Dip your 


their haunts. 


will leave everything « 
on be dipped in hot water. 


ne teaspoonful of extract of almonds 
twenty minutes, stirring constantly. thus accumulats 


moulds iato cold water, and then pour in the 4. prin 


the ]; 


Pour tw r thre poonfuls of coal oil int 


. Let it stand until it is quite cold. their holes, and they lt! abandon the nest. 


2.—Put one pint of milk over the fire, 5. Bury a few nions in their nests, an 
they will abandor em 
To Drarvi 


some quicklime 


NA 


when it comes to a boil, stir im two and a half 


rrom tHe Hovse.—Droy 


mouth of their nest, and 


Re! vrs 


the 


spoonfuls of farina, and boil it for thirty min- 
utes. Beat the whites and yelks of two eggs sep- 


arate and after the farina has cooked twenty min or dissolve some can 


wash it with boiling water 


then mix with water, and 


utes add the eggs to it, also two tablespoonfuls of su- 
gar, and just enough essence of almonds to flavor it. 

Gouao.—Take a nice fat hen or two chickens, 
eut up and pat into a pot to fry; when it is fried 


not scorched, put in two quarts of finely 


orow 


phor in spirits of wine, 


pour into their | 
has been 


strong scent. 


@ cupboard, or a 8} 


found ¢ 
Camphor will prevent their infesting 


i 


1unts 


tt 


or 


fectual. 


satu 


tobacco water, whic! 
t 


They are averse 


rated with crevsote. 





NEW 


New Testament Manvat, Compiled from the works of 


the most eminent Biblical writers. By Stephe 
Hawes, author of 


Profane History.” 


“Svnchronology of Sacred and 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a small but compact volume, containing 
an historical tabular view of the gospels; tables of 
the parables, discourses, and miracles of Christ; 
predictions of the Old Testament, with their fulfil 
ment in the New; classification of the books of the 
New Testament, with observations on each; bio 
graphical sketches and descriptions of places ; and 
an important chronological table. It is also illus 
trated with maps, showing the journeys of Jesus 
and St. Paul, ete., etc. For sale in Philadelphia 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

Pustic AND Parton Reapines: Prose and Poetry. For 


f Reading Clubs, ar or Public and Social 


Lewis B. Monroe. Bos 


the use « 
Entertainment Edit 
ton: Lee & Shepard 
The selections in this volume are entirely of a 
humorous character, and embrace some of the 
hoicest specimens of wit and humor in English 
and American literature. It is a capital book of 
its kind, and presents a rich fund of 
recreation, as a relief from the cares of business 


innocent 
and the weariness of toil. Future volumes of the 
series are announced as in course of preparation, in 
which the selections are to be in a more serious 
vein. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have 
the book for sale. 


The Catastrophes of aClerk. By 
Young America Abroad 


Boston 


Desk anp Denit; or, 
Vliver Optic, author of 
ete., ete, With f 
Lee & Shepard 


urteen Illustrations. 

This is the thira of “ The Upward and Onward 
Series” of stories, in the titles of which our old 
friend Oliver has displayed an alliterative inge 
nuity we had not looked for from him. However, 
he still retains his happy faculty for telling stories 
that will please the boys, and at the same tim« 
teach them how to become brave, honest, helpful 
men, hating vice, loving virtue, and pushing their 
way upward and onward with a due regard for the 
rights and feelings of those who are travelling the 
road of life along with them. In the present vol 
ume, Phil Farringford has 
Yankee boys are first of all ambitious to be—a 
The scene of the story is laid 


become what most 
clerk in a store. 
principally in Chicago and on Lake Michigan—on 
the latter, perhaps, as the preface naively informs 
us, ‘ because the author finds it quite impossible to 
write a story without a boat.” For sale in Phila 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Orrnrons Concernnine tar Broce Law or Marriace. By 
One of the People. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 

This is a strongly written book, quite outspoken 
in its expression of individual opinion, and will 
probably create some stir in religious and political 
circles, The animus of the buok is directed against 


PUBLICATIONS. 


“a set of persons styling themselves ‘Mormons, or 
Latter-Day Saints,’” who have “ set aside, tram 
pled upon, and openly rejected the holy law of 
marriage, as the Creator at the ‘beginning’ estab 


lished it. 
the Mormon 


Combating the assertion put forth by 
“the Bible, the Old 


polygamy,” the 


leaders, that 


Testament, at least, sanctions 
author makes a thorough examination of the whole 
question, and very conclusively shows that mar 
riage as established in the beginning by God, is 
the union or society of one man with one woman. 


and his argument on this point is 
that the Old Testament even 


He contends 
skilfully conducted 


does not tolerate, much less sanction, polygamy. 


Polygamy, he argues, is the sin of adultery, and 
as such was punished, even in Abraham, Jacob, 


David, Solomon, and others of the patriarchs. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from W. W. Whitney, pro 
prietor of “ Palace of Music,” Toledo, Ohio, the 
following pieces of new music: 

“ Little Folks’ Portfolio,” containing “six little 
pieces for very little fingers,” composed by Horace 
E. Kimball, and severally entitled: 1. Careless 
Polka; 2. The Very First Waltz; 3. Little Folks’ 
Mareh; 4. Holiday Quickstep; 5. Little Fingers’ 
Waltz; and 6. Peter Piper Polka. All these are 
pleasing pieces, and quite easy of execution. Price 
40 cents each. 


“Strew Fresh Flowers o’er their Graves Selo 
and quartette. Written for the new national day 
appointed for decorating the graves of our dead 


soldiers. Words and music by L. L. Ross. Price 
” cents. 


!and Halloo, Yank! or, Along 
Words and 


“ Halloo, Johnny 
the Picket Line.” 


music by Ross 


Song and Chorus. 
Price 50 cents. 
“The Kingdom of Home.” One hundred prize 
Music by Ross. 
* Edward Gray.” A ballad. 
A. Von Rochow. 


Price 50 cents. 
Words by Tenny- 


song. 
son; music by Price 50 cents. 
“Our Darling is an Angel Now.” Words by 


George Cooper; music by W. A. Ogden. Price 50 
eents. 
“1 Love a Girl that Don’t Love Me.” 


Price 40 cents. 


Comie 


song. 


By Frank Howard. 


“Gentle Clara Snow.” Song and chorus. By 
A. Ogden. 
“What are They 
Solo or Duet. By Frank Howard. 
From Root & Cady, Chicago, we have received 


Price 40 cents. 
Home To night 


Price 40 cents. 


Doing at 


copies of a pew and very spirited and effective 
rallying song and chorus, by George F. Root, en- 
titled, “ Hear the Cry that Comes Across the Sea!” 
It is designed as an appeal to American sympa- 
thies in behalf of France, and the proceeds of its 
sale are to be sent to that country as a generous 
contribution toward the relief of the poor and 
suffering. Price 50 cents. 
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MR. HENRY BERGH THE FRIEND OF 
ANIMALS. 
re is aman who in a quiet way is performing 
work of benevolence toward helpless, dumb 
This is Mr, Henry Bergh Through 
sonce @ society was incorporated in New 
1866, fur the prevention of eruelty to ani 
rhe influence of this society bas extended 
nineteen states have societies of a aimilar 
scter The Christian Weebly, for May, gives 
ef account of him and his doings, Mr, 
gives his undivided time and energies to 
rying out of the purposes of this society, re 
no salary nor askingyfor one, His name 
suthority with it, and is a terror to all 
of the laws of the society. He gives, 
Christian Weekly, “ especial attention to 
atment of horses; the transportation of oat 
sheep, calves, poultry, eto., ured for food 
nepection of their condition befvre slaugh 
t no diseased meat may be sent to the mar 
mining the state of milch cows kept in 
for publie supply of “ pure Orange County 
topping brutal sports; breaking ap dog 
pita; enforcing n degree ot privacy in the 
hter of animals, that children may not be 
e familiar with seenes of blood; providing 
ties for supplying cattle with abundance of 
water; and doing everything possible to de- 
indness and prohibit all forms and tenden 
cruelty.” 
the office of the society may be found the 
of this war against brutality Among 
be found an immense cowhide, cut into 
every one of which leaves its mark on the 
ng flesh, the same so worn that only the 
eft, the goad adding a new torture to that 
cowhide. A carTrook has been taken from 
iriver who, not content with w hip, has beaten 
ry and overtaxed horses with it, or used its 
point in lieu of a goad. A circular piece of 
studded with nails, is the famous needle 
Fastened to the bit, with the rein passing 
every pressure of the rein in the hands ofa 
er skilled in cruelty agonizes the poor horse, 
prances and champs at the bit, and specks 
with the foam, while admiring bystancers 
th envy upon the simulared fire of a goaded 
More than one Fifth-avenue equipaye has 
stopped, and the outrage removed, by Mr. 
or under his orders, for he is no respecter 
rsons. Another pad, studded with nails on 
side, and attached to a stick, is made to 
down between the carriage horses to keep 
apart, and by its continua! goading to keep 
them the appearance of a flery, untamable 
rhe spiked collar and belt are used in dog- 
the breastplate to prevent calves from 
milk from the cow, 
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“Nor,” says the paper above quoted, “ are these 


the only witnesses to the need of such an organiza. 
tien. A driver and conductor of a city line were 
recently arrested for allowing forty persons inside 
and sixty outside on the piatforma of the car, one 
hundred in al » drag this prodigious load, 
which, with the car, is estimated to have weighed 
twenty-one thousand pounds, up a severe grade, 
there were two feeble horses, one of whom was se 


distressed that breathing could be distinotly 


heard the distances ° 
Fountains s to supply pure water 
to men, hor rs, bave been erected in 
various part rk city under the svowty's 
direction 

A paper calle nh Animale ia pul lished 
in Boston unde es of a similar sux 

“THE HAPPIEST TIME.” 

We give, in a ' vor of the Magazine, a 
pleasant pictus hood and asge—a picture 
full of tende: é The old man bas done his 
share of lifes wor you hat in his face. You 
seo, alaw, that | - f it patiently and well, 
and that bis « ) toil have been economy, 
sobriety, and ife friends always, and 
sure helpers \ wc of need. If we could 
open for you tl history, you would 
fiod many a t trial, affliction, suffering, 
disapp: intment i but theese are few com- 
pared with ‘ : happier re rds Ile has 
always bad ay] ne, and this because he 
has made it plea ve and thrift. And 
now, in the autun f ? ll hale, and able to 
take his turn useful, he lives with 
children and , ren, a cheerful old man, 
giving and re 

So it should who grow old, and so it 
would be if when starting in life, 
would cultivate t me virtues, that make every 

| 


fireside where they reign the resting. place of con- 


tentment Asa in eurly lifeand middle 


age, 80 wi real t the last If he be idle, 


wasteful, perate if he be selfish, ill- 


natured l exacting in his home; if he 
seeks to } lial est means, or by means 
hurtful to others autumne-time will find him 
a disappointed, miserable old man, with few, if 
any, to love or e for him. From this conse 
quenee there is ‘ it is the result of a 
moral law as operations as the law of 
gravity. 

Having used the ver & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine for eight ye fee! that [ ean recommend 
it to the public, ar ely eny it is the best ma- 
chine in use, it having required no repairs in that 
time, and were I to have another, it would be the 


Grover & Baker Mas. J. A. Criss, Akron, VU. 





